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A DISTINGUISHED MODERN AMERICAN LIBRARY 


beAR OK 
FU ELC 


ul PRAKY 


Roanoke Public Library, Roanoke, Virginia 
Director: Harold J. Sander 
Architect: Frantz & Addkinson 
Consultant: Wheeler & Githens 


The Roanoke, Virginia Public Library is 
another modern American Library 
which has selected VMP bookstacks and 
library equipment to establish high func- 
tional and artistic standards for its interior. 


Of special interest to all library planners 
is the VMP Library Planning Service... 
with years of specialized experience in 
bookstack fabrication. In the very early 
stages of planning, VMP can help the 
architect and owner in determining the 
use and specifications for multi-tier or 
free-standing bookstacks, shelving, carrel 
units, book conveyors. Also, VMP makes 
MOBILWALL movable steel partitions, 
steel doors and frames. 


Call on VMP for advice on new library 
construction or modernization. Write for 
complete VMP library bookstack equip- 
ment catalog, Dept. wLB-10. 


‘ees D : 
\Viisginia : \) etal roducts, inc. 


ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 
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The First Complete Source 
of Information About 
All the Literatures of the World! 


CASSELL'S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF WORLD 
LITERATURE 


Edited by 
S. H. Steinberg 


In preparation for more than five years, this 
authoritative reference covers the entire historical 
panorama of world literature, literary history, 
and literary movements from earliest times to the 
present day. Its scope is total in terms of both 
geography and time span — 83 literatures are 
treated by 230 authorities of world stature. There 
are more than 1,500,000 words of text, 555 special 
articles, and biographies of every writer of im- 
portance since the invention of the printed word. 


“This monumental work is a magnificent feat of 
scholarly industry. The biographies contain not 
only the usual specific facts, but also more criti- 
cal judgments than those in most reference books. 
—OrviLtLe Prescott, THe New York TIMEs. 


83 literatures 


More than 10,000 
biographical entries 


555 special articles 


230 contributing 
experts 


2,112 pages 


More than 1,500,000 
words 


Two volumes; boxed, 


$25.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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ST MARTIN’S PRESS 








Aw assonsinc, authentic history of this tremendous indus- 
try; from the days of the lance and spear to the electronically 
equipped motor whale-catcher. Detailed descriptions of the 
“¢ whale species and different techniques of the hunt and 
<ill, illustrated with authentic line drawings of actual whaling 
September 15 $2.00 


THE ADVENTURE 
OF WHALING 


By Frank Crisp methods. 





A prize-winninc novel about the Australian migrant labor- 
ers republished—a richly humorous and competent contribu- 
tion from ‘Down Under.’ Rental librarians note: 408 pages, 
new pictorial jacket. September 17 $2.50 


THE BATTLERS 


By Kylie Tennant 





WARREN 
HASTINGS 


By Keith Feiling 


Tue tracepy of a dedicated man whose career was ended 
by a demagogic political clique. Hastings was India’s first 
Governor General, and his nine-year impeachment trial 
causes controversy even today. Illus. November $6.00 





THE GUARDIANS 


Second and final volume of 
The Men Who Ruled India 


By Philip Woodruff 


Tue story of the men who governed India from 1858 to 
1947, and left a legacy inherited by India and Pakistan. 
Late November $5.00 





SOUTH-EAST ASIA: A SHORT HISTORY 
By Brian Harrison Published July 27 $3.50 


ESSAYS IN ECONOMIC HISTORY 
Edited by E. M. Carus-Wilson October $10.00 


THE GOLDEN CENTURY OF SPAIN, 
1501-1621 By R. Trevor Davis October $5.00 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 

AND MUSICIANS, Fifth Edition 

Edited by Eric Blom November 30 
Pre-publication: $115.00. List: $127.50 


THE BUSINESS CYCLE IN THE 
POSTWAR WORLD 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY AND THE ENGLISH 
RENAISSANCE By John Buxton November $4.50 


THE ECONOMIST IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY By Lionel Robbins November $3.50 


Edited by Erik Lundberg December $7.50 


FREEDOM AND COMPULSION 
By M. C. Morgan December $6.00 











ST MARTIN’S PRESS 


103 Park Avenue, New York 17 





Publishers of all Macmillan & Co. Ltd., London 
books to which they have world rights 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


Ras Shamra upon Ugarit 


A‘ HOUR spent with a learned companion is as 
profitable as many hours devoted to reading. 
Less than a fortnight ago, at a dinner party at the 
home of Arthur Lagawier, a local talmudical 
scholar, the subject of Ugaritic came up for con- 
sideration. Arthur's current interest is the study of 
this newly discovered language; he quietly plucked 
from the shelves of his extensive library a beauti- 
ful volume entitled Ugaritic Handbook, by Cyrus 
Herzl Gordon, published recently by the Ponti- 
ficio Instituto Biblico in Rome. 


In a little study, Ugaritic Mythology, Professor 
Julian Obermann of Yale University has observed 
that “up to less than twenty years ago, virtually 
nothing was known about the ancient kingdom that 
had borne the name ‘Ugarit’ and had flourished in 
northern Syria some fifteen centuries before the be- 
ginning of our era.” Generous professor! Less 
than twenty days ago, this librarian had never 
heard of the kingdom of Ugarit or its literature. 


As revealed from exhumed cuneiform tablets the 
Ugaritic literature provides religious and mytho- 
logical texts of tremendous importance to scholar- 
ship, There are other nonreligious documents that 
may prove to be equally important after they have 
been thoroughly analyzed. 

The story of the discovery of the Ugaritic tablets 
is so fascinating that it should appeal to every 
librarian. One morning, early in 1928, a peasant 
was ploughing his field in the little Arab village 
of Ras Shamra near Latakia, a seaport town in 
northern Syria just opposite the eastern tip of 
Cypress. The blade of his plough struck some 
heavy stone slabs that formed the roof of a long 
forgotten tomb. After dragging the slabs away, the 
peasant observed a stairway leading to an under- 
ground passage. It may be assumed that he went 
down into the tomb to look for gold and jewels, 
and it may be hoped that he found all that he 
wanted. The important thing is that his accidental 
discovery came to the attention of French authori- 
ties in Lebanon, who knew exactly what to do. 

By the following spring an expedition under the 
competent leadership of two French archaeologists, 
Claude F. S. Schaeffer and G. Chenet, began to 
open mounds located around Ras Shamra. In the 
course of their excavations they unearthed the 
usual complement of shards and other artifacts. 
Their most gratifying finds, however, were heaps 
of cuneiform tablets in an unfamiliar language. 
Ras Shamra was apparently an important historical 
spot. Archaeologists later identified it as the site 
of the capital of the ancient kingdom of Ugarit. 
The Ugaritic tablets, as they are called, proved of 
great interest to a number of eminent scholars who 
promptly named the strange language incised on 
the tablets, “Ugarit.”’ 


Harry Bauer is Director of Libraries, University of 
Washington, Seattle. 
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The first task to be performed was that of de- 
ciphering the strange writings. These were incised 
or impressed upon clay with a stylus as are other 
cuneiform writings, but the combinations of 
wedges were unique. In work of this nature it is 
often necessary to follow the procedures practiced 
by secret service experts who must break codes 
found in diplomatic pouches. Although the assign- 
ment was a difficult one, it was accomplished be- 
fore the end of 1930. The collaborators readily 
discovered that the writing was from left to right, 
unlike the North Semitic alphabet, and that the 
number of individual characters used was small, 
32 identified to date. 

Most of the credit for the decipherment goes to 
the late German scholar, Hans Bauer of Halle Uni- 
versity, and the two French scholars, M. Ed. 
Dhorme and M. Charles Virolleaud. Though their 
work was brilliant they had their share of lucky 
hunches which, according to Professor Obermann, 
were based on two assumptions: first, “that, in 
view of their close proximity, in time and space, 
to the ‘land of Canaan,’ the people of Ugarit must 
have been Semites and, accordingly, their script 
must have been used to record a Semitic dialect’’; 
and secondly, “that, in consideration of the small 
number of signs it employed, it obviously repre- 
sented a system of writing based on the alphabetic 
principle.” Since these hypotheses proved to be 
felicitous, the decipherment went forward without 
delay. 

The decoders of the strange writing had one 
final bit of luck. They quickly discerned that Uga- 
ritic is not a new language but merely an unknown 
dialect of Semitic speech. This deduction aided 
scholars tremendously but did not answer all the 
questions. It is one thing to decode an alphabet, 
to decipher individual words, and to prove that 
strange writings are a dialect rather than a new 
language. It is an entirely different matter to 
analyze the grammar and structure of such a dia- 
lect. Ugaritic scholars are now working on these 
problems, but even after they solve them, the trans- 
lations of the Ugaritic tablets will not afford recre- 
ational reading to the uninitiated. Still, the exca- 
vations of Ras Shamra are of great significance and 
every librarian should know about the discoveries 
at Ras Shamra and be aware that there is a Ugaritic 
literature. According to Cyrus H. Gordon ‘the 
clay tablets from Ugarit are the most important 
corpus of ancient literature discovered so far in the 
twentieth century.” Some authorities believe that 
the Ugarit alphabet is one of the earliest ones in- 
vented and is actually the earliest yet known. 

Since the location of Ugarit was discovered in 
our generation, it would seem reasonable to as- 
sume that novelty alone might have attracted some 
attention to the ancient dialect. However, in the 
United States its existence has been widely 
ignored. Readers’ Guide is practically devoid of 
any references to Ugarit or Ras Shamra and the 
disce-very is so new that few encyclopedias include 
any references to it. '° 
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GENERAL 


The Excellence 
of Our Calling 


An Abridgment of Phillips 
Brooks’ Lectures on Preaching 
THOMAS F. 

CHILCOTE, JR. 

October 2 $2.75 


The Works of 
Oscar Wilde 


G. F. MAINE, Editor 
October 15 1120 pages $4.95 


Son of 
Oscar Wilde: 


VYVYAN HOLLAND 
Illustrated 
October 15 $3.75 


Annapurna 


MAURICE HERZOG 
Popular price for a limited 
time only. Illustrated 
October 15 $2.49 


Shocking Life 


ELSA SCHIAPARELLI 
Illustrated in color and 
black-and-white 

October 18 $4.00 


Flight from 
Dakar 


EILIV ODDE HAUGE 
and VERA HARTMANN 
Iiustrated 

October 18 $4.50 


American 
Automobile 
Album 


WILLIAM H. 

McGAUGHEY 

With 275 illustrations 

October 20 Pre-pub: $5.00 
After pub: $6.00 


What’s Funny 
About That? 


Cartoons from This Week 
October 21 





The Story 
of the F.B.I. 


THE EDITORS OF LOOK 
Over 300 illustrations. New, 
revised edition. Introduction 
by J. Edgar Hoover 

October 21 $3.95 


Gladstone 


A Biography 

SIR PHILIP MAGNUS 
Illustrated 

October 21 $6.75 


Everest: 

The Swiss Expeditions in 
Photographs 

The Swiss Foundation for 
Alpine Research 


8 pages in full color; 144 
pages in monochrome gravure 
October 26 $7.50 


O’Higgins and 
Don Bernardo 
EDNA DEU PREE 


NELSON 
November 1 


Primitive India 
VITOLD de GOLISH 
Illus. with many color plates 
and black and white gravure 


photos. 
November 10 $6.75 


The Picture 


of Everest 


Over 40 photographs in full-color 
Introduction by 
SIR JOHN HUNT 
November 15 $10.00 


Old Men Forget 


DUFF COOPER 
Illustrated 
December 2 $5.00 


Raft of Despair 


ENSIO TIIRA 
Illustrated 
January 10 


Prisoner's 
Bluff 


ROLF MAGENER 
Illustrated 
January 19 





The White 


Desert 
JOHN GIAEVER 
Illustrated om 16 pages 
of photographs 
January 28 $5.00 


FICTION 


The Baron of 
Boot Hill 


BRAD WARD 
October 11 


The Woman 
with No Past 


SERGE GROUSSARD 
October 14 $3.00 


Louisiana 


Cavalier 
EVERETT WEBBER 
January 12 $3 


The Goodly 
Seed 


JOHN WYLLIE 
January 14 


The Red 
Petticoat 


BRYAN MacMAHON 
January 24 $3.00 


POETRY 


To My Brothers 


Everywhere 


ELIAS LIEBERMAN 
October 6 $2.75 


GUILT EDGED 
MYSTERIES 


No Man’s Street 


BEVERLEY NICHOLS 
October 11 $2.75 


Cry Murder 


NANCY RUTLEDGE 
November 1 $2.75 


To Find a Killer 


LIONEL WHITE 
December 1 $2.75 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. - 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 











“The Only Complete and Au- 
thentic Reference on Congress 
in Action.” 


Congressional 
Quarterly 


WEEKLY REPORTS 
AND ALMANAC 


Now used by hundreds 
of public libraries, uni- 
versity libraries, research 
groups, special libraries 
—as well as newspapers, 
Congressmen, govern- 
ment agencies—all who need concise, 
‘ealiinell non-partisan information on 
Congress. A year of CQ service brings 
you: 

@ 52 WEEKLY REPORTS, in- 
dexed; cumulative quarterly in- 
dex; durable binders. 

@ ANNUAL ALMANAC, a year 
of Congress in one volume, in- 
cluding basic information on all 
phases of the machinery and 
procedures of Congress. 

CQ records all roll-call votes, all 
major floor action, progress of every 
public bill. CQ’s exclusive reports on 
lobby activities give picture of pres- 
sures on Congress. Frequent charts 
and tables make it easy to study effect 
of Federal programs on local area 
problems. 


Authorities Say of CQ Almanac: 


“Must reading for diverse researchers 
. the only authoritative reference 
on Congress”—SATURDAY REVIEW 





. «« Congress” —AMERICAN POLITICAL 
SCIENCE REVIEW 


“The 1953 volume ... even improves 
upon the remarkable accuracy and 
completeness attained by its predeces- 
sors” — POLITICAL SCIENCE QUAR- 
TERLY 


Public Sarvice - Educational Rate 
ONLY $50 PER YEAR 


Order Today or Send for Samples 
Dept "Ww" 


CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY 
1156 19th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 





“A complete reference manual for . 
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. ON © THE eo 


recommends 
SCOTCH BRAND PERMANENT 


MENDING 
TAPE 





FOR QUICK AND EASY 
PAGE MENDING 


This new instant-sticking invisible 
cellulose acetate tape mends pages 
magically fast! It stays crystal clear 
and shrink-proof — never yellows or 
leaves a gummy residue like ordinary 
cellophane tape. It can be stored for 
years without deterioration. 


sizes for every use 


Demco supplies the widths and sizes 
needed on every desk in the library and 
school. Write for details and prices. 





Look first in the Demco Catalog for the latest 
in library tools and techniques. 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Madison 1, Wis. New Haven 2, Conn. 


eVige..-. 


“9 © ON © THE © DOT Service. .*> 


ON @ THE @ p 
° 
- 


° 
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They don’t have to be 
be sure grisly “who-dun-its” or » ooly-wild westerns 
‘ with Indians biting the dust — they can be 

sweet and romantic, but the books them- 


your books selves must be tough, able to take the hard 
usage required of library books today. 


et Th Good looks need not be sacrificed 
are Tovsh to achieve toughness because HOLLISTON 
ROXITE BUCKRAM is not only made 
to wear well — which has been proved 
by exhaustive tests and actual library ex- 
perience, but it comes in a wide choice of 
bright and attractive colors — colors which 
make a book say “Pick me out — I want 
to be read.” 

HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCK- 
RAM is moistureproof and dustproof. 
Dirt, grime and stains wipe off easily with 

a damp cloth. And . . . it wears. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. TO THE BINDE 




















NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS Holliston Roxite Buck- 





3 ram takes stamping 
MILWAUKEE - SAN FRANCISCO with full coverage, 
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Awards 





F gates OF THREE BOOKS are among recipi- 
ents of CHRISTOPHER LITERARY AWARDS for 
the first six months of 1954. The books are: I’// 
Cry Tomorrow, the Lillian Roth autobiography 
written in collaboration with Mike Connolly and 
Gerold Frank; Seven Years in Tibet by Heinrich 
Harrer; and Religion Behind the Iron Curtain by 
George N. Shuster. 

Thomas McGrath has been awarded the 1954 
SWALLOW POETRY BOOK AWARD of $250. The 
winning manuscript, “Figures of the Double 
World,” will be published by Alan Swallow on 
November 15. Two other manuscripts which have 
received publication contracts are ‘The Scattered 
Causes” Samuel French Morse and “A Foreign 
Country” by Josephine Miles, both to be published 
early in 1955. Swallow also has announced three 
winners of the NEW POETRY SERIES contest for 
first books of verse. Publication contracts have 
been awarded to Constance Carrier for ‘The 
Middle Voice,” Katherine Bellamann for ‘Two 
Sides of a Poem,” and Robert Hutchinson for 
“First Poems.’ The three volumes will appear as 
volumes eleven through thirteen of the’ New 
Poetry Series and will be published during the 
fall and winter. 

Stick-in-the-Mud by Jean and Fred Ketchum 
was the selection of the JANE ADDAMS CHILDREN’S 
BOOK AWARD committee for its 1954 award. The 
award is presented by the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. 


OBITUARIES 


July 31. Rev. Dr. FRANK G. BEARDSLEY, Congre- 
gational minister and author; in Taunton, Massa- 
chusetts; eighty-three. Dr. Beardsley’s books in- 
clude Builders of a Nation and History of Ameri- 
can Revivals. 


August 3. Bess STREETER ALDRICH, author of a 
number of novels, including A Lantern in Her 
Hand and Miss Bishop (basis of a motion pic- 
ture), and one hundred sixty short stories; after a 
month and a half's hospitalization; in Lincoln, 
Nebraska; seventy-three. Mrs. Aldrich’s most re- 
cent books, published during the late ‘thirties and 
early ‘forties, are The Man Who Caught. the 
Weather, Song of Years, The Drum Goes Dead, 
and The Lieutenant's Lady. 


August 3. CoLeTreE (SIWONIE GABRIELLE CLAU- 
DINE COLETTE GAUTHIER-VILLARS DE JOUVANEL 
GOUDEKET), French novelist and short story wri- 
ter; in Paris; eighty-one. Among the best known 
of Colette’s fifty-odd novels are Cheri, Gigi, and 
the “Caroline’’ series. 


August 8. EpItH CHRISTINE JOHNSON, professor 
of English at Wellesley College and author of sev- 
eral books, including Lamb Always Elia; after a 
cerebral hemorrhage; in Newton, Massachusetts; 
sixty. 


August 8. LioyD Morris, author, critic, and so- 
cial historian; of cancer of the liver: in New York 
City; sixty. Mr. Morris’s books include Incredible 
New York and Postscript to Yesterday: America, 
The Last Fifty Years. 


August 11. AGNES ROTHERY PRATT, travel writer; 
of cancer; in Charlottesville, Virginia; sixty-seven. 
In addition to her travel books, Mrs. Pratt was the 
author of an autobiography, Fitting Habitation, 
and three novels. 


(Continued on page 106) 





The Committee on International Exchange 
of Persons of the Conference Board of Asso- 
ciated Research Councils has announced 
openings in the field of library science for 
1955-1956 awards under the Fulbright Act, 
most of them for September or October 
1955 to June or July 1956. Information and 
application forms may be obtained from the 
Conference Board Committee, 2101 Consti- 
tution Avenue, N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 


Entries are being accepted for the Oberly 
Memorial Award made every two years by 
the American Library Association for the 
best bibliography in the field of agriculture 
or the natural sciences. The current award, 
to be made at the 1955 ALA annual con- 
ference, is for a bibliography issued in 1953 
or 1954. With a letter of submittal, four 
copies of the bibliography should be sent to 
J. Richard Blanchard, Librarian, University 
of California Library, Davis, California, 
chairman of the Oberly Memorial Fund 





OPPORTUNITIES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Committee. Typewritten bibliographies are 
acceptable. Final entry date is March 15, 
1955. 

Points to be considered in judging the 
bibliographies are accuracy, scope, useful- 
ness, format, and special features such as 
explanatory introductions, annotations, and 
indexes. The award, which consists of in- 
come from a fund of about $1,200—interest 
for two years—was established in 1923 by 
colleagues of Eunice Rockwell Oberly, late 
librarian of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


An annual $100 award to be known as 
the FRANKLIN AND HELEN HOKE WATTS 
AWARD has been established, effective next 
year, in connection with library science work 
at Emporia State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, Kansas. The outstanding student in 
the field of children’s librarianship will be 
the recipient each year of the award donated 
by Franklin and Helen Hoke Watts. 
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Popular Books for Fall Reading 








Madami 
MY EIGHT YEARS OF ADVENTURE WITH THE CONGO PYGMIES 


ANNE PUTNAM and ALLAN KELLER © = The‘exotic and intriguing 
life and adventures of an American woman artist with her anthropologist 
husband deep in the Belgian Congo. Fascinated by her pygmy neighbors, 
Mrs. Putnam learned their language, observed their customs, settled tribal 
disputes, advised them in business ventures, and remained always their 
friend. Just published, $3.95 


? 





The Power of 
Positive Thinking for Young People 


NORMAN VINCENT PEALE © Especially rewritten and adapted for 
the teen-ager by Dr. Peale himself, here is a new version of the best seller 
that for many months has been a leader in library demand. Drawing on 
actual examples from the lives of young people who have come to him for 
help, Dr. Peale shows how to find workable solutions for the many personal 
problems of youth. Late October, $2.95 





Have Fun with Your Children 


FRANCES HORWICH and REINALD WERRENRATH, JR. @¢ In 
her first book for parents, “Miss Frances” of TV's “Ding Dong School” 
explains how to enjoy working and playing creatively with children. Writ- 
ten in the same informal style that has endeared her to millions, Miss 
Horwich’s book is a real treasury of workable ways to guide the child’s 
activities sympathetically and constructively. Many specific suggestions are 
provided. Just published, $2.95 





Satehmo 
MY LIFE IN NEW ORLEANS , 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG © Telling his own story in his own pungent idiom, 
the dean of jazz trumpeters recaptures the pulsating scenes and racy atmosphere 
of the newly born Jazz Age as it blared from the streets of New Orleans where 
he grew up. Connoisseurs of jazz, devotees of Americana, and Armstrong's f 
many personal fans will eagerly welcome these uniquely colorful memoirs. J 
Early October, $3.50 








Royal Mother 


The Home Book of JENNIFER ELLIS * An experienced 
" biographer here skillfully captures the warm 

Musical charm of Queen Mother Elizabeth. She in- 
Knowledge cludes many anecdotes and photographs pre- 


viously unpublished. Late October, $2.95 
DAVID EWEN e@ Here is a com- 
prehensive introduction to musical his- 


tory, composers, forms and theories. Bobby Dodd 


In easy-to-understand terms Mr. Ewen on Football 

explains music's structure, evolution, 

major figures, terminology, schools ROBERT L. DODD * One of the coun- 

and movements, and literature. try’s famous coaches fully explains the game 
Early October, $4.95 in this exceptionally comprehensive book. He 








stresses his own sensationally successful offen- 
Fig RE PIETER EE RRR sive and defensive strategies. October, $3.95 


All prices subject to library discount 





PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
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NOW AVAILABLE... 


Volume 3 
KINGS, CHRONICLES, EZRA, 
NEHEMIAH, ESTHER, JOB 


Volume 3 contains the complete 
texts and commentary on eight 
books vital to an understanding 
of the history and philosophy of 
the Hebrew people. 


THE 
INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE 


CHRISTENDOM’S 


MOST COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY 


IN 12 VOLUMES 


The only commentary using the com- 
plete texts of both the Revised Stand- 
ard and King James Versions. 


“Unique in Biblical commentaries 
. . . Fulfills the highest hopes of its 
sponsors.” —John C. Schroeder, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review 


OTHER VOLUMES NOW AVAILABLE — 
VOLUME 1 — General and Old Testament 
Articles; Genesis, Exodus 
VOLUME 2 — Leviticus, Numbers, Deute- 
ronomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel 
VOLUME 7 — New Testament Articles; 
Matthew, Mark 


VOLUME 8 — Luke, John 
VOLUME 9 — Acts, Romans 
VOLUME 10 — Corinthians, Galatians, 
Ephesians 
All volumes of uniform size, 6%” 
x 10”, handsomely bound in dur- 
able pyroxylin-imp ted cloth. 


Each, $8.75 


The other 5 volumes will appear at half- 
year intervals. 





ABINGDON PRESS 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 








(Continued from page 104) 

August 16. CHARLES WARREN, author, constitu- 
tional lawyer, and former assistant attorney gen- 
eral; in Washington, D.C.; eighty-six. Dr. War- 
ren, who was the author of many volumes on his- 
tory and law, won the 1922 Pulitzer Prize for his- 
tory for his three-volume work, The Supreme 
Court in United States History. 


August 17. Lew SareTT, author of five volumes 
of poetry, former professor of speech at North 
western University; after a heart attack; in Ala 
chua, Florida; sixty-six. 


August 19. WILLIAM Boyp-CARPENTER, author, 
lecturer, and professor emeritus at Georgetown 
University; of a stroke; in Washington, D.C 

eighty-four. Dr. Boyd-Carpenter was the author 
of books and articles on international affairs, his 
tory, and Far Eastern questions. 


August 20. CHARLES H. OLDFATHER, classics 
scholar who translated Diodorus, an early Greek 
historian; in Lincoln, Nebraska; sixty-seven. Dio 
dorus’ writings, in Dr. Oldfather's translation 
occupy four volumes of the Loeb Classical Library 


August 21. Esa BARKER, author of several vol 
umes of verse and nine prose works; in New York 
City; eighty-five. Among Mrs. Barker's most widely 
read books are the Letters from a Living Dead 
Man seties; the mystery novel, The Cobra Candle- 
stick; and Stories from the New Testament for 


Children. 


August 22. ROBERT DuDLEY FRENCH, professor 
emeritus of English at Yale University, author of 
a Handbook on Chaucer and books on Yale; in 
New Haven, Connecticut; sixty-six. 


August 28. STRUTHERS BuRT, novelist and essay 
ist; after a long illness; in Jackson, Wyoming 
seventy-one. A former newspaper reporter and 
Princeton University English teacher turned 
rancher, Mr. Burt depicted in his writings his 
basic love of the United States, which he defended 
against criticism from abroad. His many books in- 
clude The Other Side, a compilation of essays; 
The Delectable Mountains, a novel; and Phila- 
delphia: Holy Experiment, a biography of the city 


August 30. ILDEFONSO CARDINAL SHUSTER, Arch 
bishop of Milan; of a heart ailment; in Venegono, 
Italy; seventy-four. Cardinal Schuster was the au- 
thor of many books on varied subjects, including 
liturgy, history, art, and archeology. 


The following officers were elected in June at 
the 53d annual meeting of the Medical Library 
Association, in Washington, D.C.: 


PRESIDENT—Wilma Troxel, | Quine Library of Medical 
Sciences, University of Illinois Medical School, Chicago 

VICE-PRESIDENT (PRESIDENT-ELECT)——Wesley Draper, Li 
brarian, Medical Society of Kings County and Academy 
of Medicine, Brooklyn 

HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENT—E, H. Cushing, Washington 
D.C, 


SECRETARY—Esther Judkins, Rockefeller Institute for Meds 
cal Research, New York 

TREASURER—Pauline Duffield, Librarian, State Medical 
Association of Texas, Austin 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—Clara S. Manson, Stanford Univer 
sity Medica! School, San Francisco; Robert T. Lentz, 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia 
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The following 
changes in specifi- 
uM cations will be ef- 
fective on October 
1, 1954, for all 
Marador Binders. 
REGAL #110) 












1. STOCK NUMBERS. The former REGAL 
binder remains unchanged, with a few excep- 
tions in metal parts, and is now the REGAL 
#110. The former CHALLENGER is discon- 
tinued. Replacing it are two new CHAL- 
LENGERS: #122 is similar to original but 
carries an opaque flexible back cover; and 
#124 has a translucen¢ flexible front cover 
and opaque rigid plastic back cover. The 
PENNY PINCHER #130 is unchanged. 


SIZES New 
size designations are: H, 18” high; J, 1614” 
high; K, 15” high; L, 14” high; M, 13” high; 
P, 12” high; Q, 11” high; S, 854” high. Deduct 
34," from binder height for max. mag. height. 








CHALLENGER #122 












2. COLOR. Stock spine colors: red, green, brown. 


3. METALS. All REGAL #110, CHALLENGER 
#122 and CHALLENGER #124 have lockbar 
metals only. All PENNY PINCHER #130 
have snapout metals only. 


»4, HANDLING CHARGE. To simplify accounts, a 
handling charge of .20 each binder east of 
Denver and .15 each binder west of Denver 
is made for f.o.b. destination billing, appreci- 
ably less than our postage and shipping costs. 


. IRREMOVABLE SCREWS! A 
new improved endpost de- 
sign provides irremovable 
locking screws. New keys 
fit both old and new end- 
posts with no “upside- 
down” screws possible. 


CHALLENGER #124 
w 









Write for further details PAT. APPLIED FOR 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 26, CALIF. 


PENNY PINCHER #130 











MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 
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THIS IS GOLF 

By LOUIS T. STANLEY 

Top American and British pros— 
Snead, Hogan, Middlecoff, Burke, 
Mangrum, etc._show how to use 
your clubs to achieve a winning 
game. Illustrated August 12 $5.00 


MODERN SHOW JUMPING 
By COUNT ILIAS TOPTANI 

The authoritative book on training 
and showing jumpers. Superbly il- 
lustrated. August 25 $5.00 


DRESSAGE 

By HENRY WYNMALEN 

This comprehensive book for the 
skilled horseman covers the finer 
points of riding. Handsomely illus- 
trated. August 25 $5.00 


IRISH ADVENTURE 

A Foxhunter's Holiday 

By MARGARET CABELL SELF 

The hunting adventures of a noted 


horsewoman in Ireland. 
Illustrated November9 $5.00 


POUNDITOUT 

By DAVE CAMERER 

The farcical story of a famous horse 
who was embarrassingly unable to 
run. Illustrated by Lenny Hollreiser. 


Free counter display. 
September 30 $1.00 


TEAM SPORTS 


BASEBALL'S FAMOUS 
OUTFIELDERS 

By IRA SMITH 

Fascinating life stories with 53 line 


drawings by Leo Hershfield. 
August 24 $3.50 


SIX-MAN FOOTBALL 
Revised Edition 

By RAY ©. DUNCAN 

A comprehensive guide with rules, 
playing instructions, and latest de- 


velopments. September 7 $1.75 
WINNING FOOTBALL 
PLAYS 


Edited by DAVE CAMERER 

America’s foremost coaches de- 
scribe their best plays. 65 line draw- 
ings. September 3 $3.00 


INDIVIDUAL SPORTS 


SKIING ON WATER 

Revised Edition 

By JACK ANDRESEN 

Available before only in a private 

edition, this excellent book has now 

been revised and enlarged. 
Illustrated September8 $3.75 


WEIGHT LIFTING 

By JIM MURRAY 

In addition to excellent instruction, 
this authoritative book emphasizes 
body building and conditioning, 
with a special section for women. 
100 photographs October 19 $1.75 


DEER HUNTING 

By FRANCIS E. PARK, JR. 

With photographs and drawings, 
and special section on map reading 


and locating deer. 
November 1 $1.75 


DUCK-PIN BOWLING 

By JACK WEINBERG 

The first complete book of expert 

instruction, illustrated with 40 pho- 

tographs and 20 line drawings. 
November 12 $1.75 


TENNIS 


POWER TENNIS 

By MAUREEN CONNOLLY 

A superb how-to guide to better 
tennis by America’s sensational 
woman player. Photographs and 
line drawings. August18 $3.00 








CALENDAR 


CONSTANCE BANNISTER'S 

1955 BABY CALENDAR 
The new calendar-engagement book 
with hilariously captioned pictures. 
Four-color covers, spiral bound, 
boxed. August 27 $1.50 


FISHING 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 
STRIPED BASS FISHING 

By HENRY LYMAN and 

FRANK WOOLNER 

How and where to catch striped 


bass, especially on the Atlantic 
Coast. September 30 $4.00 


FAMILY CIRCLE’S GUIDE 
TO TROUT FLIES AND 
HOW TO TIE THEM 


With 20 pages of illustrations in 
full color. Cloth. $3.00 


A. S. BARNES .... FALL 1954¢ 


The World’s Largest Publishers of Books on Sports 


SPORT MEMOIRS 


THIS WAS FOOTBALL 

By W. W. “PUDGE" HEFFELFINGER 
as told to John McCallum 

An inside look at football, as seen 
by a well-known player. Many pho- 
tographs. September 21 $3.00 


THE TUMULT AND THE 
SHOUTING My Life in Sport 
By GRANTLAND RICE 
The colorful life story of America’s 
most famous sportswriter and com- 
mentator, completed just before his 
untimely death. 

Illustrated Novemberi $5.00 


DELTACRAFT LIBRARY 


Important new additions to this 
superb line of how-to books for the 
home craftsman. With photos and 
diagrams. Only $1.50 each. 


PRACTICAL FINISHING 
METHODS October 












THINGS TO MAKE October 
HOME MAINTENANCE 


November 






RECREATION 


These basic books, formerly pub- 
lished as textbooks, are now avail- 
able at regular trade discounts. 


MODERN DANCE: 
TECHNIQUES AND 
TEACHING 

By GERTRUDE SHURR and 
RACHEL D. YOCUM 


The fundamental principles and 
techniques of modern dance ex- 
plained and illustrated. $3.75 


SYNCHRONIZED 
SWIMMING By FERN YATES 
and THERESA W. ANDERSON 
Shows how swimming in unison 
can be used for pageants and com- 
petitions. Includes chapters on 


musical accompaniment, costumes, 
staging. Illustrated $4.00 


GAMES THE WORLD 
AROUND 

By SARAH HUNT and ETHEL CAIN 
Over 400 folk games, contests, re- 
lays and stunts fer leaders of chil- 
dren's recreation. IJilustrated $3.00 
SPORTS FOR RECREATION 
AND HOW TO PLAY THEM 
By ELMER D. MITCHELL 


Basic skills and techniques for 50 
different sports. Jilustrated $5.00 


A. $. BARNES AND COMPANY, 232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


116 Years of Book Publishing 
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SUGGESTS THE ue 
SIGN CABINET 
with 
Line-a-Time 


Strips 


make expert gue 
* * 4 
ta minnteds 
Now! All you need for letter-perfect 
signs is a few cents’ worth of 
gummed letters from the Demco 
Sign Cabinet, with Line-a-Time strips 
to eliminate all problems of spacing 


or aligning letters. Just stick in place 
— the sign is ready in minutes! 


A COMPLETE SIGN SHOP 
IN ONE BOX 


Demco Sign Cabinets contain all the 
items needed for complete signs. 
Several combinations of colors and 
fonts available at special “package” 
prices. 


Write for iHustrated folder 
4 
DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WIS. 
NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. 


S @ ON © THE © DOT SERVICE. . 
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30 Rockefeller Plaza 


Another BIS Best Seller 


“LOVE OF BOOKS” 


A cinematic presentation of books as 
“things of paper, ink, leather and glue” 
—things which have a long history. 
While the printing press has, in many 
outmoded handwork, British 


cases, 
craftsmanship is still at a peak in the 
hands of artists and artisans who carry 
on in the great tradition of fine book- 
making. 

For anyone who has ever learned to 
know a book and to love it this film is 
a “must” and is highly recommended 
for library group showings. 


10 Minutes Price $32.50 per print 
— PLUS — 


The story of four centuries oi creating 
fine papers for the making of books. . . 


“IN BLACK AND WHITE” 


An evocation of the tradition of Brit- 
ish printing in an exciting series of 
dramatized scenes. 


Discoveries through the ages in all 
parts cf the world which have made 
the printed word the most important 
contribution to civilization are shown 
and climaxei by today’s up-to-date 
methods of printing, from fine expen- 
sive bindings to the popular Penguin 
series. 


20 Minutes Price $55.00 per print 
The Saturday Review has said 
about these two important films: 
“The only thing to be regretted is 
that there are no films to present 
the American book industry with 
equal skill and sensitivity.” 


Complete catalogues 
of other Films From 
Britain available at 
nominal rental and 
purchase prices may 
be obtained free of 
charge by writing to: 


New York 20, N.Y 





British Information Services 
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Che Personal Book Shop 
ANNOUNCES ITS NEW NAME 


CAMPBELL «> HALL, INC. 


- Same Management - Same Ownership 
- Same Personal Service - Same Staff 


29 Years of Supplying Complete In-Print Book 
Service To Schools and Libraries. 


Write Now For Information About Our Services 
and For Copies of Our Catalogs. 


989 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 17, Mass. 


























Have you ever wanted to know whether a certain government report was unclassi- 
tied or had been declassified? Then you can use 


CORRELATION INDEX 
DOCUMENT SERIES AND PB REPORTS 


This volume is a tabulation of unclassified and declassified government report 
numbers which have been abstracted in Volumes 1 to 17 of the BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF TECHNICAL REPORTS published by the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
| Office of Technical Services. 


The INDEX shows the relationship of the series report numbers to the Office of 
Technical Services PB report numbers, and serves as a checklist for the identifica- 
tion and precurement of unclassified and declassified serial-numbered reports. 
There are 792 different series, arranged alphabetically on 221 pages. A Key to 
Series Abbreviations and a Key to Issuing Agencies is given. 








1953 281 pages Price: $10.00 


| Special Libraries Association, 31 East 10th St., New York 3 
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New! 
Exciting ... 
..- Dramatic 


BREASTPLATE 
and BUCKSKIN 


Exploration in the 
Western Hemisphere 
from 1400 te 1950 for 
youngsters. There's an 

undercurrent of EX- 

CITEMENT, and the 
reader senses the DRA- 
MATIC STORY of the 
Westward movement 
—ADVENTURE all the 
way! Ponce de Leon. . . 











Cortes . . . Cartier... 
LaSalle . . . Hudson... 
Bering . . . Mackenzie .. . 
Drake . . . California Gold Rushers . . . Pil- 
grims . . . . many others—each story brief, yet 


accurate and complete. Contains over 50 draw- 
ings and 10 maps in colors. . . . Time Chart 
shows relation between explorations. 


WOE i 6 Kash obese ene dehee hes ve ye nske say $3.00 


MAKING THINGS OF PLASTIC 


NEW! Includes the exciting new development in 
plastic work—the 2-ply or laminating process 
introduced by R. A. LaBounty of Michigan. 
Describes and illustrates all processes—lamin- 
ating, cutting, molding, and engraving . . . select- 
ing materials, colors and designs. Countless 
project suggestions and plans. Contains complete 
bills of materials and lists of tools. 

ee 8 ee Say ee $3.75 


THE ART OF TILE SETTING 


NEW! Another FIRST . . . the only ‘‘do-it-your- 
self’’ of tile-setting! Covers basic education, 
technical education, manipulative skills, physical 
ability, color harmony and artistic arrangement. 
Explains various types of tile and their qual- 
ities . . . includes coverage on sand, cement, 
limes, tar paper, metal lath, tools and safety. 
Carls and Wines ............ 


Recent Publications That Should 
Be Available in :Any Library 
THE COMPLETE MEAT COOKBOOK 


Listed in American Library Association Booklist 
McLean and Campbell .................. $5.95 


MAKING CLOTHES 
FOR YOUR LITTLE GIRL 
Listed in American pave Association Booklist 
Tanous ...... $2.95 
ADVANCED woopworK 
AND FURNITURE MATING 
Ps 5 Sag 0 09 (d's via RRR ae st :c'e eee $4.95 


THE ART OF WOODTURNING 
GY 2d sy ct ako duvnsnpeewges scene’ $3.85 


ELEMENTARY TOOL DESIGN me 
6 


SE od ae sh 0-00 CAM ANES oon cea as 


MODELLING FOR ERASE TAS ia 


RPS = 8 ey a ee 


DRESSED ANIMAL ES 


Se ee re eee 


New coLour Corrs 
McLeish .... .. $1.85 


HAN DMADE JEWELLERY 


Emerson .. 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 
1814 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Illinois 
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New fall books 


for varied interests 
Chess, 2nd Edition 


by C. H. O’D. Alexander. A very popu- 
lar introduction to the game revised and 
brought up-to-date. Though intended 
for the beginner and weak player, the 
master player will find it very helpful. 

190 pp; $2.00 


Water-Color Painting 

by Leonard Richmond. Popular artist, 
lecturer, and teacher, the author shows 
clearly a number of practical methods 
of handling water colors from the sketch 
to the finished picture. 79 pp; $5.95 


Encyclopedia of Type 


Faces 

by W. T. Berry and A. F. Johnson. A 
truly monumental work that gives ac- 
tual examples of types faces from the 
classical alphabet to the contemporary 
design. 350 pp; $10.00 


Fundamentals of Singing 

by Charles Kennedy Scott. An excep- 
tionally complete review of modern 
vocal methods. It supplies the answers 
to the entire range of technical problems 
in voice production. 429 pp; $8.50 


Oriental Blue and White 


by Harry Garner. The story of oriental 
blue and white and its related wares. 
This Faber Library monograph shows, 
too, the influence of this design on the 
well-known Wiliow Pattern. 

175 pp; $6.50 
Dresden China 
by W. B. Honey. A brilliant introduc- 
tion to the study of Meissen porcelain, 
this new edition provides a clear account 
of the history and productions of the 
great Saxon factory. 207 pp; $6.50 


The Helicopter and 
How It Flies 


by John Fay. A simple, non-mathe- 
matical treatment covering the basic 
theory and the various control systems 
and mechanisms in helicopters and 
gyroplanes. 105 pp; $2.50 


PITMAN 


| 2 W. 45th St., New York 36 











Janet Lambert 


7 PROFESSIONS, army and judicial and medi- 
cal, and the domestic, Indiana farming and 
insurance, were in the immediate family back- 
ground of Janet Lambert. She was born in Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana, to Mabel Galey and Francis L. 
Snyder, December 17, 1894. It was in Crawfords- 
ville (the “Athens of Indiana,” as it has been 
called) that General Lew Wallace wrote Ben Hur, 
and there, as a small girl, Janet Snyder met him. 
There too she first made the acquaintance of Booth 
Tarkington and George Ade. There were poets, as 
well, in the child’s ken and at the age of six she 
wrote her own poetry. But her first love was the 
stage. After being graduated from the Crawfords- 
ville High School in 1912, Janet went to Ferry 
Hall at Lake Forest, Illinois. Its location had 
attracted her because it was near Chicago where 
she could see more theater. 

Mrs. Lambert's own description of the way she 
obtained her first part is pointed and amusing: 
“My dream was to play with Walker Whiteside 
and with the confidence of youth I waylaid him 
backstage (he was playing in The Typhoon in 
Indianapolis then) and told him I thought his 
ingenue was very poor. Apparently he thought so, 
too, for I got the part.” Thus begun, the young 
Janet, well chaperoned, came East to do a part in 
still another play, and to spend hours in a New 
York hotel writing when not acting. A year in 
Northampton, Massachusetts with a stock company 
followed, and then, still dramatic, there was a 
marriage. The boy from home, Kent Lambert, 
who had meantime quietly qualified for the United 
States Army, appeared in New York in the winter 
of 1917, a captain in uniform soon to go overseas. 

They were married January 1, 1918, the bride 
with the mental reservation that it would be only 
a temporary interruption to her stage career. It 
was longer. She never went back. The birth of 
Jeanne Anne, in the spring of 1919, changed every- 
thing. After the war her husband remained in the 
army and for twenty-odd years they lived on army 
posts. Mrs. Lambert says: “Because I had decided 
to write, I constantly tried, but army wife and 
author rarely go together. It took nineteen years, 
to the point where we were stationed in New York 
—on Governor's Island—before I found myself as 
a writer.” The foundation had been laid in the 
endless bedtime stories told to Jeanne and the 
necessity to provide most of her reading when 
they spent two years in Poland. The tales became 
serials, with daily installments. They became 
books, later. 


The initial success of that new career was al- 
most like a fairy tale itself. “I finished Star 
Spangled Summer on a Thursday and the E. P. 
Dutton Company bought it the next day.” The 
mew career had been launched with the ease and 
suddenness of her earlier career in the theater. To 
date Mrs. Lambert has written twenty-two books 
published by Dutton. They have been well re- 
ceived and watched for anxiously by girls who 
follow the fortunes of their popular heroines. 
There are six titles now in the Pengy Parrish 
series, which Mrs. Lambert's first book introduced. 
Six others have been written about Penny's sister 
Tippy. There are three stories about Candy Kane, 
three about the Jordon family, and two about the 
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Draytons of Pennsylvania. Star Dream and Sum 
mer for Seven introduce Dria Meredith. 

Mrs. Lambert's novels cover a wide variety of 
subjects interesting to teen-age girls. Of Star 
Spangled Summer (1941), a story of army post 
life, the New York Times said: “A thoroughly 
pleasant story for girls of the early teen age. There 
is no artificial glamor of military life about it— 
just a friendly account of young people who grew 
up in a special tradition.” Dreams of Glory 
(1942), set in West Point, had, as the Christian 
Science Monitor commented, “good characteriza 
tion, story interest, a romance, plus a picture of 
life at the Academy.” Of Glory Be (1943), which 
was announced as the final Parrish story but 
wasn't, as it proved, the Springfield Repsblican 
said, “Warm, brisk and timely, stands high in the 
list of juveniles for a difficult-to-please age of 
readers.” The scene of Just rte (1945) is 
Florida and the story concerns a teen ager who 
takes over the rearing of her eight younger sisters 
and brothers. Ellen Buell said of it: “Young 
girls, uncomfortably aware of their own shortcom- 
ings, may wish that Jenifer owned at least one 
fault, but she and her family are so gay, so genu- 
inely youthful, that only the most determinedly 
unsentimental will cavil about that.” Don’t Cry, 
Little Girl (1952) is a story of tragedy, the loss 
of Tippy Parrish’s first love to the war in Korea 
The Times’ reviewer found that the story lacked 
depth, but commented that “the plot moves 
smoothly along a course of junior college life and 
West Point parties, with adroitly woven counter- 
point of relationships with friends and family in 
the background.” Rainbow after Rain followed in 
1953. 

A Republican in politics and a Christian Scien- 
tist in church affiliation, blonde, hazel-eyed Mrs 
Lambert lives with her husband, now a retired 
colonel, at Brant Beach, New Jersey. She lists her 
favorite sport with an exclamation mark—fishing! 

JEAN BOTHWELL 
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A crant in American reference works 


| Lhe Encyclopedia 
Al MERICANA 


30 reat volumes 





he AMERICANA has long been world-famous as an 
uthoritative reference work . . . an outstanding 
easury of readable and reliable information, 
omprehensive in treatment and concise in its 
resentation ... a giant in its field. 


Today’s AMERICANA is the result of years 
f intensive revision under an objective and 
aginative editorial policy. It is a giant of 
0 great volumes, 27 million words, pro- 
sely illustrated and clearly written to 

e understandable to students, teachers 
d general readers. 


Teachers and librarians will be inter- 
sted in the thousands of new articles 
subjects of scholarly and popular 

terest, for example: 


An outstanding new article on the 
United States, 268 pages. 

A new illustrated series of 15 articles 
on Plants and Plant Science, 56 pages. 
New articles on Africa, Asia, Korea, 
Mexico, American Art, Spain, 

Celtic Literature, Biography, 

and many other important subjects. 


Write for FREE Booklet 


cana Corporation 


School and Library Division 


2 West 45th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 














Katherine Binney Shippen 


A SENSE OF HISTORY must have been an extra 
component in Katherine Shippen’s blood, 
along with more conventional corpuscles, because 
there are history-makers in her ancestry. One was 
the first mayor of Philadelphia; one was a chief 
justice of Pennsylvania Colony; another was a 
member of the Continental Congress and a founder 
of the College of New Jersey (later Princeton Uni- 
versity). Katherine Binney Shippen was born to 
their descendant, Francis Shippen, and his wife, 
Ellen Wheeler Kellogg, in Hoboken, New Jersey, 
April 1, 1892. 

The little girl seems to have taken life seriously, 
in spite of being born on a famous fun day. She 
studied languages at Hoboken Academy where she 
was graduated in 1910 and later majored in history 
and economics in Bryn Mawr College, with time 
out there for the glee club and water polo. She 
went on to win an M.A. from Columbia University 
in history in 1924. 

During the period of studying for her M.A. 
Miss Shippen taught history at Miss Beard’s School 
in Orange, New Jersey, Bend 1917 to 1926. In 
that year she came to New York to teach history 
at the Brearley School. Then, in 1936, she became 
headmistress of Miss Fine’s School in Princeton, 
leaving in 1941 to become curator of Brooklyn 
Children’s Museum's social studies division. 

These years of teaching were fruitful for the 
ochases ee. Holidays were spent in study and 
travel to Europe, Canada, and China. There was 
also exploration of her own country. 

Out of Miss Shippen’s travels came her first 
book, New Found World (1945, Viking) for high 
school young people. Virginia Kirkus said, “A 
colorful book about South America, explaining the 
varied races who make up this nation. Excellently 
written.” This, and her next two books were Jun- 
ior Literary Guild selections. The questions asked 
by the children of Brooklyn when she was giving 
her popular lectures there, showed Miss Shippen 
the need of the information which became The 
Great Heritage (1947). She said of it: “I wanted 
to tell everybody that the United States is bigger 
stranger, and more beautiful than most of us 
dream.” 

In 1949 Miss Shippen wrote two books for 
younger children: one of these was Bright Design, 
a story of the development of electricity. The New 
York Times said, ‘The subject matter of this book 
is unusual, the approach challenging and the style 
pleasing.” The other was a biography of Moses 
(published by Harper). 

In February 1950 Miss Shippen resigned her 
work at the Brooklyn Museum to give all her 
time thereafter to writing. She said, “I'm very 
used to talking to young people and writing isn’t 
very different . . . carrying on a habit.” Lightfoot, 
published in September of that year, is a story of 
an Indian boy who grew up at the height of power 
of the Iroquois League. “I wanted to show,” said 
the author, “that the Iroquois were people like 
everybody else . . . not cruel savages who spent 
their lives with tomahawks in their hands .. . 
that the Iroquois disliked fighting so much that 
they organized the League to keep the peace.” 
Lightfoot was well received. Saturday Review 
said, “Like all Miss Shippen’s books, it is told in 
crystal-clear prose, and it has dignity and authen- 
ticity." Also published in 1950 was Passage to 
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KATHERINE BINNEY SHIPPEN 


America, which received the Boys Clubs of Amer- 
ica medal that year. This is a story of the three 
century migration of people to America. Horn 
Book said, “The narrative moves easily and 
smoothly and the book should arouse the interest 
of anyone over twelve or thirteen who looks into 
it.” Her Leif Erikson (1950) was praised in the 
New York Herald Tribune as “a distinguished 
book for junior high school libraries.” 

Of A Bridle for Pegasus (1951), a history of 
aviation spanning the time from the mythical 
winged horse to the first flight to the stratosphere 
the Horn Book said, “Miss Shippen has the gift of 
direct approach to young readers and true selective 
sense in dealing with a wealth of research.” Re 
viewers were equally enthusiastic about Mr. Bel! 
Invents the Telephone (1952, Random House} 
and Big Mose (1953), a collection of tall tales 
about a legendary New York Bowery boy who 
performed Bunyanesque feats around Manhattan 
Island. 

I Know a City (1954) is a history of New York 
from 1625, when the first Dutch fort was built at 
the tip of Manhattan, to modern times. The New 
York Times wrote, “The book is for anyone, New 
Yorker or not, who has watched a fire engine ra: 
ing to a fire or has seen the street lights go on at 
dusk. It will be of special value in social studies 
projects.” The Peol of Knowledge (1954) is a 
story of the way in which United Nations share 
their skills. The Christian Science Monitor de 
scribed it as ‘‘a deeply thrilling book, stirring the 
imagination far more than a mystery novel.” 

In addition to her books Miss Shippen has had 
some adult verse published and has written a num 
ber of short stories for children’s magazines. Sh« 
is tall and slender with blue eyes. She has two 
sisters with whom she shares two homes, a Green 
wich Village apartment in stormy weather and a 
country house in Rockland County in summer 
where her gardening gifts are exercised when she 
is away from her aun. She is currently at work 
on a history of biology. JEAN BOTHWELI 
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PHILOSOPHY 


Edited by DAGOBERT D. RUNES 






SA ee is one of the most comprehensive collections of 
philosophical writings ever to be gathered between the 
two covers of one book. In a text of over 1200 pages, 
under more than 375 separate entries, are to be found, 
not only the great philosophers of the West, but also the 
thinkers of the Orient, past and present. 

The selections cover the whole span of recorded phi- 
losophy—from the Sixth Century B. C. to the present 
day. 

Each entry begins with a biographical sketch, covering 
the significant events in the philosopher’s life, listing his 
major works and including a concise, careful statement of 
his place and importance in the history of philosophy. 
This is followed by one or more representative excerpts 
from the man’s work. 

Included as a matter of course, are the greater and 
lesser thinkers of the classic Greek and Roman periods. 
Added to these are the great Jewish scholars of all peri- 
ods; the Church Fathers of the Christian Era; the impor- 
tant Oriental teachers, and the whole prodigious line of 
modern philosophers, from the Renaissance to the present 
time. Much of the material contained in the volume appears 


SPINOZA 





here in English translation for the first time. 


“A big, quick reference guide, this 
merits school and library use.” 
— Virginia Kirkus 
Coming in November . . . $15.00 











PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
GANDHI 15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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They'll ask for it... 


Better have several copies on your Shelves! 


Edited by RANDOLPH E. HAUGAN 
Twenty-four years of experience in editing and composition 
have made CHRISTMAS the holiday choice of thousands of 
Americans. They like its variety, color, homey quality, and 
expert workmanship. And Volume 24, with its beautiful 
LAMCOTE, KODACHROME cover, is exceptionally fine. 
Articles include: The Church of the Nativity ease 
GHIBERTI, the Renaissance sculptor of Nativity scenes 
..and Christmas trees and ornaments. 
Art pieces include: Two full-color, page inserts by 
GARNET HAZARD, and TRYGVE DAVIDSON ... scratch- 
board drawings by Francis LEE Jaques... illustrations 
of the Christmas Story by Gustav KROLLMAN ... and 
many others. 
A collection of carols from the earliest Christian cen- 
turies are printed in manuscript style, with notations 
on their origins...a charming Swiss Christmas story 
... LEE MERO’s “Home for Christmas”. . . Seasonal 
customs, poetry, and Scripture — all uphold the best 
traditions of CHRISTMAS. 
68 pages — 10% x 13% inches 
Gift Edition (Paper bound).......... $1.25 


Library Edition (Cloth bound)........ $2.50 


Other Christmas Selections... 


FESTIVAL OF CHRISTMAS 
A Book of Days 
by Mary Hinderlie and Edna Hong ¢ Illustrated by Floy Dalton 
A brand new idea this year, brimming with plans for pre- 
Christmas days, the holiday season and on into January. 
Games, gifts, devotional ideas, etc., for the entire season for 
the entire family. 75¢ 


THE WOOD CARVER 
by Grace Noll Crowell ¢ Illustrated by Lee Mero 
The wistful story of a Swiss wood carver, his crippled 
son, and the beautiful Christmas creche they made. 


40 pages $1.00 








426 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE ey'fcen’s, new ron 
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Outstanding NEW BOOKS from 


LIBERIAN INTERLUDE 


By Lawrence McCaughrey * A story 
of love, laughter, and tears, borne on the 
wings of high adventure. Beginning and 
ending in a setting only New York could 
offer, most of the action occurs in Liberia 
during a prolonged big-game hunt. 
October $2.50 





SANTA RECONSIDERS 
By Dean and Doris Asquith * This 


modern fantasy explores the role of Santa 
Claus for a sophisticated scientific world and 
brings renewed awareness of the deep sig- 
nificance of Christmas and its joys. 
October $2.00 


THIS NAUGHTY WORLD 
By William Engel, M.D. ° A color- 


ful story of women celebrities, their loves 

and intrigues, as woven together from con- 

fessions to their mutual hairdresser. 
October $3.00 


CALL THE DOCTOR 
By Fred E., Ayer ° A hilarious and 


irreverent satire on higher education that will 
warm the heart of everyone who has ever 
lived on a college campus, as student or 
professor . . . by a retired dean! 

October $3.90 


AGE OF THE HEADWATER COUNTRY 
By Eldred Ruffner Treffinger * An 


unusual and deeply engrossing western story, 
concerned with universal, timeless things, by 
an author who knows her West and takes 
the reader into the intimacy of its life and 
ways. September $2.50 


PAGEANT PRESS, INC. 


THE LIBERATORS OF MEXICO 
By John A. Caruso, Ph.D. * 


of Mexico's eleven-year struggle for independence from Spanish 
overlordship, told through the lives of her three great heroes of 
the Revolution. Unique in the English language. 


An exciting new history 


September $4.50 


THE BRIDGE LIFE 
OF THE AMERICAN MALE 


By William A. Larson * A humorous. 
satirical and philosophical male approach to 
bridge, with all the reasons why men should 
learn to play bridge and how to do it. 
October $3.00 


HOW TO BUILD 
A BAROQUE CONCERT HARPISCHORD 
By Richard Schulze © Combining a 


historical discussion of the 500-year develop- 
ment of the Harpischord with details for 
design and construction, this is an indispen- 
sable book for craftsman, musical scholar, 
and general music-lover alike. 

September Illus. $3.00 


THE SAGE OF POGADRA Y 


By Myra Firmin- ¢ A_thought-provoking 
work of far-reaching spiritual significance, 
infinitely helpful to those.searching for Truth 
in these troubled times. September $2.00 


DIMENSIONS OF LIFE 


By A. P. Faretra © Epic verse tracing 
the patterns of wars, lust, and greed from 
mythology with parallels through the ages. 
As powerful as a morality play. 

November $2.00 


DREAMS IN REALITY 
OF THE UNDERSEAS CRAFT 


By Walter Wiggins, Jr. e If you love 
sea adventure and romance this book is for 
you. In vivid reality, the past, present, and 
future of the Underseas World, with its 
treasures and’.dangers. October. Illus. $3.00 


LIBRARY DISCOUNT: 20% 


PAGEANT PRESS, Inc. 


130 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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FREE CATALOGS 
from McCLURG’S 


» 1954 JUVENILE LIST 
* 1954-55 TEEN AGE CATALOG 





Here are two popular catalogs for school and public 
librarians catering to the “young set.” You'li find re- 
views, publishers’ ads and quick-reference indexes .. . 
all designed to help you select the best in reading for 
juveniles and teem agers. 


The titles listed in these two catalogs represent only 
a small part of the books on our stock shelves. 


Write to Dept. DPB for your catalogs! 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


333 E. Ontario St. Chicago 11, Illinois 
1844-1954 ...110 Years of Service 


































for 1955 


YEARBOOK OF | © 
AMERIGAN |?" “= 
CHURCHES) 


Since 1916 Benson Y, Landis 














READY NOW, this interfaith re- 


ligious directory of “American Re- 
ligion at a Glance,” an essential book 
for every library. . . 

Besides current, source-acquired facts 
about every religious body of all 
faiths in continental USA, this “su- 
perbly organized” directory includes 
studies of several long-term trends 
in religious development. 


SEND a postal today or buy it from 
your bookstore. 328pp—graphs, 
charts, index. $4 plus postage: 12c 
for 1 book, 6c for each additional 
book. 


Yearbook of American Churches 
120 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 











6 Reasons Why ite 


The Engineering Index should 
be in your library 


i—COVERS EVERY BRANCH OF ENGINEERING 
The developments made in the automotive, civ 
and electrical fields are indexed just as con 
pletely as those made in management, marine 
mechanical, mining, petroleum and railroad en 
gineering. 

2—WORLD-WIDE IN SCOPE 
Articles indexed are selected from the engineer 
ing literature, no matter where it is published 

3—BROADENS YOUR INTERESTS 
Each volume contains references on more than 
5,000 subjects. 

4—MORE THAN "AN INDEX 


Following the title of every article indexed is a 
concise digest which gives an accurate concep 
tion of its contents. Names mentioned in the 


text matter, including those of authors, engi 
neers, scientists and many prominent industrial 
ists are grouped alphabetically in an Author 


Index, 

5—SAVES TIME AND EFFORT 
With references classified under alphabetically 
arranged subject heading; with copious cross 
references grouping material under broad sub 
jects bringing together all related articles; you 
can learn almost instantly of all published in 
formation on any subject. 

6—DEPENDABLE, COMPREHENSIVE 
The number of magazines you find time to read 
in the course of a year is but a small per 
centage of those published; consequently, you 
do not get a complete picture of engineering 
progress. Only the amassed periodical technica 
literature can give you that, and only the En 
gineering Index has the facilities to index this 
wide and varied collection of information, and 
make it accessible as the telephone on your desk 


The i953 edition is now available 
price $60.00 plus postage 


THE ENGINEERING INDEX Ine. 


29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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DRAMATIZE with 





aslelilel-teloli-om @xellul-lartielirel 


SIGN-MAKING LETTERS 


Modernly designed in many styles and 
ready to use for pin-on, glue-on, stand 
unlimited Peg-board possibilities 
about our Library Display Master 
perfect answer to your sign-making pr 


Sat 


Write for catalog, samples, suggest 


\ Library Service Dept W-104 


MITTENS DISPLAX LETTER: 


2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N.Y. or Redlands, Cal 














for tasy Reading 


: Replace worn catalog guides with 
ps je </ popular Gaylord TILTED TAB GUIDES 


Guide headings at 45° angle 
easily read at a glance — no 
stooping, no squinting. 





As your present straight guides become 
dog-eared or illegible, replace them gradually 
with Tilted Tab Guides. These modern, easier- 


to-read guides are made of transparent acetate 





tabs firmly attached to heavy, durable Press- 





board. There are no metal eyelets to scratch or 


Increasing use of Tilted Tab Guides in 
mar the catalog cards. libraries during last 7 years. 


Tilted Tab Guides are half cut, for left, right and center positions — may be 
purchased as you need them. Sets of Printed Headings to fit guides also available. 





0 Send for free folder giving complete description and prices. 


lord Bros. 


A LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 2 STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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¥ copies made in // minute 


LESS THAN 
4: EACH 


@ 


See how it’s done—right in your office — 
with the sensationally different Kodak 
Verifax Printer, now distributed nation- 
ally by Recordak Corporation. 

Your copies cost less than 4¢ apiece because 
you make them on non-sensitized paper; and 
you get 3 or ore copies from each sheet of 
matrix paper. 

You'll see at once how your savings in re- 
typing costs alone will soon exceed the low 
purchase price—only $240. Anyone can 
make these photo-exact copies of letters, 
charts, ete. And under normal lighting, too. 


CEEZ=> copying saves 


wherever there’s paper work 


. . . see for yourself without the slightest 
obligation. Prompt service from any one of 
Recordak’s 29 offices 


———=— MAIL COUPON TODAY ——— 


Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free Verifax folder and ad- 
dress of nearest Pecordak office. -28 


Name. 





Company 





Address. 








City. State 


SRECORDRK 


Price quoted is subject to change without notice. 





Write For 
These 


A variety of helps for the 34th annual observ 
ance of American Education Week, Novembe 
13, may be purchased at production cost. They in- 
clude general planning helps, posters, lapel but 
tons, invitation forms, seals, napkins, plays, radio 
scripts, plays, recordings, a movie trailer, publicity 
mats, booklets, and leaflets. For list and ordet 
form, address American Education Week, Nationa! 
Education Association,’ Division of Press and Radi: 
Relations, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing 
ton 6, D.C. 

Ss 68 


Commemorating the 50th anniversary of the 
world’s first publicly supported business library 
the Newark Business Library has issued a 36-page 
pamphlet, “A Half-Century of Power for Busi 
ness.” The pamphlet describing the business |i 
brary established by John Cotton Dana was written 
by Alexander L. Crosby and is illustrated with phi 
tographs by Ann Zane. Copies are free to librar 
ians on request to the Business Library, 34 Com 
merce Street, Newark 2, New Jersey. 


Copies of ‘Selected Motion Pictures,” Associa 
tion Films’ fortieth annual film catalog, may b: 
obtained by written request to the branch libraries 
of Association Films in Ridgefield, New Jersey 
(Broad at Elm); Chicago (79 East Adams Street ) 
Dallas (1108 Jackson Street); or San Francis 
(351 Turk Street.) 

ie 
} 


Abstracts of the following studies have be 
accepted for the ACRL microcard series: numb 
15, “Subject Heading Revision by the Library 
Congress, 1941-1950,” by Carlyle James Frarey 
75 cents; number 16, “A History of the Peabody 
Institute Library, Baltimore, Maryland, 1857 
1916," by Roseann Kahn, 75 cents; number 
“An Evaluation of College and University Library 
Handbooks for Students,’ by Margaret Owen Hit 
ton, 75 cents; number 18, ‘Foreign Travellers in 
the South, 1900-1950," by Lawrence Sidney 
Thompson, $1.25. Orders may be addressed 
Mrs. M. K. Toth, Micropublication Service, Uni 
versity of Rochester Press, Rochester, New York 


Number 1! in the ACRL Monographs Series 
the “Proceedings of the 1954 ACRL Building 
Plans Institute’’ includes six library plans (discus 
sion and drawings); “Evaluation of Compact Book 
Storage Systems’ by Robert H. Muller; “Colleg 
and University Library Buildings, 1953-1954" and 
“College and University Library Buildings, 1939 
1945,” both by Edna Hanley Buyers. Standing 
orders for the entire series, or for the Building 
Plans Institute papers alone, will be accepted 
well as orders for single copies. The price of this 
issue is $2.35. All orders should be addressed t 
ACRL Monographs, c/o American Library Associ 
ation, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Now...more time 
for creative 
library work 


How you have longed for it! have a photographically accurate record of 


the book card, borrower’s card, and date 


And now freedom from the tedious routines 
due card. 


that held you back is within your grasp. . ; 

And the biggest nuisanée of all—the 
slipping operation—is eliminated because 
the book card travels with the book. 


Just see what a difference Recordak 
Photographic Book Charging will make— 
You'll charge out books up to 3 times 


: aaa There are many other advantages . . . 
faster. No more pencil wielding or rubber : 


the over-all savings are as much as 2¢ per 


stamping. Just press a button on the ag eee including ll seat 


Recordak Junior Microfilmer . ... and you f : neigge 
Learn in detail how libraries such as 


yours are using Recordak Photographic 
Book Charging ... and how little it costs 
whether you buy or rent your microfilmer. 
Write today to Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


**Recordak’’ is a trade-mark 





P.S. New Kodak Verifax Printer now distrib- 
uted nationally by Recordak “3 copies of a 
document in 1 minute. . . less than 4¢ each” 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 











originator of modern microfilming—and its library application 








VAN NOSTRAND 


The Complete Guide 
to Prospecting For 
Atomic Minerals! 


MINERALS FOR 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


By Robert D. Nininger 
Deputy Assistant Director for 
Exploration U. S$. Atomic 
Energy Commission 


Tes what to look for, where to look, 
how to look for uranium, thorium, beryl- 
lium. Includes extensive appendices on 
mineral identification, testing, analysis, 
counters, laws, prices, markets, foreign 
information. 


448 pages, illustrated in color and 
black & white. $7.50 


from your jobber, or write: 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Inc. 


250 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 











' FOUR NEW BOOKS 


“LIGHT AFTER DARKNESS" 
By Floyd Warren Dodds, D.M.D. 


A striking and illuminating Psychic story 
told in the language of daily life ... $2.50 





“THE HAPPY YEARS" 
By Judge Minter L. Wilson 


A true story of a farm boy in the Allegheny 
Mountains at the turn of the Century $3.00 


“THE MIRACLES OF JESUS” 


By Reverend Dennis W. Foreman 
$3.50 


A book of real spiritual value 


“THE DREAM IS CERTAIN" 
By Doris Hedges 
A lovely fragile poem written by one who 
has the magic touch of the true poet $1.50 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Boston 20, Mass. 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


The correspondence columns of the 
n to all our readers for 
itor is not rsponsible for 





{Eprror'’s Nore: 
Wilson Library Bulletin are o' 
debate and comment. The 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


Why Aren't There More Librarians 
in Paradise? 


The question, is purely rhetorical, of course—I 
know perfectly well it is because library salaries 
are too low in Hawaii, and no sensible library 
school graduate is going to travel 3,000 miles for 
a job here when she can earn more money in prac- 
tically any mainland city. But what amazes me is 
that all librarians are so sensible. Have they ever 
felt the soft, sweet night air of Honolulu, heavy 
with the fragrance of ginger blossoms ? Or floated 
on a surfboard over water so clear and green and 
sunlit that the coral below looks like fairyland? 
Or eaten roast pig and lomi-lomi salmon at a Juau? 
Because if they haven't, what's the use of being 
sensible and making money, and having to l.ve in 
a dirty old mainland city? 

I came to Hawaii when I finished library school, 
just for a year and just for fun. Ten golden years 
have drifted by already, and Hawaii is where | 
shall live until I die. I am working now in a 
happy little branch library in a small town on the 
island of Oahu, set between jagged green moun- 
tains and an incredible turquoise-and-aquamarine 
ocean. It is a pleasant, very informal community 
library users come in shorts and bare feet, from 
the little Keliithoomalu kids to the retired colonels 
The beach is near the library and I go swimming 
during my lunch hour—could life be more beauti 
ful? 

What I like most about Hawaii, I must admit, 
is the relaxed and cheerful way of life, and sailing 
every week end, and living in a house overlooking 
the palm-fringed ocean. But intellectually-inclined 
librarians need not think Hawaii is just a cultural 
blank, where lazy people ‘He around plunking 
ukuleles and basking in the sun all year. Hawaii 
is a fascinating place in more ways than one. First 
there are the Polynesian traditions—the legends of 
kings and gods and menehunes, the old chants and 
ancient idols, the interesting way the plumbing 
never works and the plaster cracks if you build a 
modern building on a site that was sacred to the 
old Hawaiians. Then there is the wonderful pot- 
pourri of races and cultures—here in Hawaii east 
and west meet and mingle, with a healthy respect 
for each other's ways of life. It is a respect that 
shows itself not just on the higher cultural levels 
—Caucasians learning Chinese brush-painting and 
admiring the kabuki drama, and Orientals studying 
ballet and attending the symphony—but in all the 
details of everyday life. I wear Japanese slippers, 
cook with shoyu sauce and ginger root; my Ori- 
ental neighbor reads Vogue, her little boys play 
cowboy, and her apple pie is out of this world. 
This cosmopolitan population travels widely, reads 
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a lot, explores new ideas with enthusiasm, and in 
general is a librarian’s delight. 

There are all kinds of libraries here, all interest- 
ing. There is the big Library of Hawaii in Hono- 
lulu, with its suburban ard rural branches, book- 
mobile service, and extension stations as far as 
1,200 miles away in the South Pacific; there are 
the excellent county library systems on the islands 
of Maui, Kauai, and Hawaii; there is the fine 
University Library, at the most colorful university 
in the world; and there are also numerous special 
libraries, on subjects ranging from Hawaiian an- 
tiquities to modern labor relations. Want to ride 

Tockasiiile through acres of pineapples to intro- 
duce the wonderful world of books to wide-eyed 
plantation children? Want to catalog a set of 
books in Sanskrit? Want to work with music 
scores and records? Anything you want, Hawaii 
has it. But library positions go begging in these 
lovely islands, and nobody comes to fill them. 
Well, we hope the Territorial government will 
give us a raise soon—then we'll have all this and 
money too. 

HELEN BeEvANs, Librarian 
Kailua Branch, Library of Hawaii 
Lanikai, Hawaii 


Negro Student Assistants 


‘ 

When a crowd comes from miles around to 
attend a sports event, it is news, but when seventy- 
five high school pupils come from distances as far 
as 200 miles to discuss books, it is almost miracu- 
lous. Last April the Student Library Assistants of 
Kentucky and Book Reviewers held their third 
annual session at Kentucky State College. Annu- 
ally, K. S. C. Library offers two workshops and 
three cash awards in a competitive examination. 

SLAK was organized in the spring of 1951. 
Since that time, the organization has published a 
handbook that has circulated throughout the 
United States and copies have been sent to schocls 
in Canada, Mexico, Hawaii, and Alaska. ‘he 
Book Reviewers are to be an affiliated group, 
trained in English classes to review books before 
clubs, church, and school groups and other organi- 
zations for the purpose of motivating reading. 

SLAK was the first group of its kind organized 
among Negroes in the United States; it is the only 
organization of its kind in Kentucky; no other 
group in the United States has published a similar 
handbook. 

KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


S.O.R.T. Loan Collection 


To the Editor: 

Staff Organizations Round Table plans to build 
up its loan collection this year and compile a list 
to be distributed at ALA conference next June. 
At present we have some 215 publications (consti- 
tutions, bulletins, staff manuals, and other publi- 
cations issued by or for staff groups). We would 
like very much to receive copies of staff publica- 
tions from libraries of all sizes. 


ALPHA Myers, Chairman 
ALA Staff Organizations Round Table 
Newark, New Jersey, Public Library 
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at last, a non-specialist’s guide, to 


Quantity Cooking for All Occasions 


Te» WHAT'S: 
es COOKING? 


by JANE KIRK 


Even experienced house- 
wives meet unaccus- 
tomed problems when called upon to cook 
for church, club or other large gatherings. 
Here’s needed help—a book of nearly 500 
tested recipes and menus adaptable to all 
kinds of groups of 4 to 400 persons. Sup- 





pers, “covered dish” affairs, smorgasbords, 
luncheons, teas, outings—all are discussed 
in detail. Jane Kirk gives many helpful 


tips on food buying and preparation, table 
arrangements and serving methods. Ama- 
teur and expert chefs alike will find this 
encyclopedic book simplifies countless “ca- 
tering” chores. $3.95 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 





































ARCADIA HOUSE 


Dependable light fiction for public libraries. 
Cloth bound—and with PLASTI-KLEER* jackets 

October titles, ready late Sept., $2.50 each: 

SWEET SUMMER LOVE by Wm. Neubauer 
A brilliantly successful woman returns to a 
New England resort town to wreak vengeance 
upon the man who jilted her when she was a 
waitress in his hotel. 

OLEANDER COVE by Peggy Dern 
The new teacher had come to Mobile Bay to 
convalesce from an illness. But while teach- 
ing she learned some things she herself had 
never known. 

THE GRAND DUCHESS by Anne Duffield 
A romantic trip through Austria—with nothing 
less than the rescue of a Grand Duchess at 
stake! 

POWDERSMOKE CANYON by Lew Smith 
A federal judge and a country postmaster have 
their vacation rudely interrupted when a 
masked man holds up their train. 

STAMPEDE JONES by W. F. Bragg 
A dusty stranger arrives in a desolate Wyo- 
ming cow town to try to bring law and order 
to a rustler-ridden land. 

MURDER'S NO ACCIDENT by Fred Orpet 
A San Francisco accident-insurance executive 
comes to grips with a |;ealth-hazard he’s never 
met in business—murder! 
ARCADIA HOUSE, 419 4th Avenue, New York 16 


*Registered Trade Mark, Library Service, Inc 
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Meetings 


plasti- -loc * Courses 


TRANSPARENT BOOK SPRA Workshops 





The 1954 meeting of the Iowa Library Associa 
tion will be held October 21-23 in Cedar Rapids 


| 
Cleveland, Ohio, will be the site of the annua! 
meeting of the American Documentation Institute 
November 4-5, with the School of Library Science 
of Western Reserve University acting as host. Con 
ference sessions are being built around such topics 
as use of electronic computing machines in infor 
mation searching; facsimile transmission of docu 
ments needed in research; uses of microfilm and 
improvements in microfilm reproduction and mi 
crofilm reading machines; new processes in photo 
graphic reproduction of research materials; editing 
al FOR research reports; new copyright law; new abstract 
ing services; and international trends in documen 
tation in Europe. The sessions, which are open t 


the public, will take place at the Hotel Cleveland 
aality AT THE BEST PRICE Advance reservations are not necessary. 
Ss 8 
The annual meeting of the School Library Asso 
1 can $1.95 ea.—3 cans $1.75 ea. ciation of California will be held November 20-21 
12 cans $1.50 ea with headquarters at the Hacienda Motel, Fresr 
‘ : California. 


PLASTIC-LAC BOOK SPRAY is an 1954-1955 state officers of the association are 


vi PRESIDENT—-Mary Louise Seely, Library and Textbook § 
enormous time-saver! Replaces lac- tion, Los Angeles City Schools 


quer and other coatings—eliminates VICE-PRESIDENT—Irene Mensing, City Colleg 


. e ° e1sco 

messy brushing! Here are its quality SECRETARY—Helen L. Neel, Bell, California, High 
advantages: TREASURER—Elsie D. Holland, Alameda Count 
tendeni of Schools Office 


@ Formulated specifically to adhere to any ie prams Niel, pices 


book surface. 8 8 


© Transparent — flexible — water-resistant! Unanimously approved recommendations adopt 


A hable plastic ting that protects at a worksho 
8 p on The Role of the School Library 
Call Numbers or entire books. in Education,’ held last summer at the Universit 


@ Brand new decdorized formula. of San Francisco under the joint sponsorship of 
university and the School Library Association of 
® Non-inflammable — Non-explosive safety California were as follows: 
can—12 ounces. A self-spraying dis- 1. That the School Library Association of Ca 
penser! Northern Section, establish a central clearing 
for book selection and exchange of material 
@ Will not discolor with time. members. 
That S.L.A.C., Northern Section, appoint 


; mittee to formulate a statement of princip es § 
And remember, PLASTI-LAC has ing book selection for boards of education, ad 
been used in libraries the world over strators, library committees, librarians, and tea: 

. That there be a new section added to the 
for more than four years. or for directors of libraries on the 
eve 
ORDER YOUR SUPPLY TODAY . That S.L.A.C., Northern Section, ange 
meetings employing the workshop vachoden le 
summaries of materials, resulting therefron 
made available to those members who are ur 
attend such meetings. 


© . That Howard Pease give a course in writir 
! } — art critical reading in San Francisco for writers 
INDUSTRIES ers, and librarians. 


That a library ey be held next summer 
University of San rancisco, subject I 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION Materials."’ 
ne TREE NEWARK NEW JERSEY a i 
A Los Angeles 34, Calif Participants in the Wisconsin Institute, ‘Info: 
mal Learning through Libraries,” (conducted 
ing August at Wisconsin State College by the Wi 
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consin Free Library Commission, under a grant 
from the American Library Association from funds 
supplied by the Fund for Adult Education) agreed 
on the following summary statements: 


1. That the public library has a definite responsibility 
for assisting adults in informal learning. 

2. That the program of informal education for adults 
offered through the local public library is determined 
by the individual character of each community. 
That joint planning with other community agencies 
is essential to a sound development of the library's 
services to adults. 

That librarians recognize that in providing the most 
effective adult education services, it is necessary to 
use wisely a wide variety of printed and audio- 
visual materials. 

That the adult education function of the public 
library permeates all aspects of its services and in- 
volves all the library staff. 

That librarians need continuous development in 
their puilosophy of adult education and in training 
in the essential skills. 

That the development of adult education services in 
libraries is strengthened by interchange of experi- 
ence and ideas among all library and other adult 
education agencies. 

That the library has an obligation to interpret its 
objectives and services to the community. 

That a more general recognition of the library 
agency as a government service is essential to the 
development of the library's informal education 
program. 

That cooperation among libraries, which results in 
more efficient and economical operation, makes pos- 
sible greater emphasis on the library's adult educa- 
tion function. 


That the library trustee has a responsibility in de 
veloping and interpreting the library adult educa- 
tion program. 


Institute participants have enumerated as issues 
for further discussion these questions on which 
they have come to no concensus: 

1. To what extent is the library responsible for in 

terpreting material? 


2. To what extent should the public librarian assume a 
position of leadership in the community?: (a) ag 
gressive leadership, (b) coordinator, (c) initiator of 
community action, (d) initiator of library spon 
sored programs, (e) accessor of needs of individu 
als, (f) catalyst. 


Granted that the public library and the university 
have a role in the community adult education pro 
gram, are there specific kinds of adult education 
programs that are peculiarly appropriate for the 
public library? 


Librarians need continuous training in philosophy 
and skills in adult education. Who is responsible 
for this in-service training? What is the responsi- 
bility of the library school? Which agencies are 
equipped to do this? 


Can the selection and use of audio-visual materials 
be better handled by an audio-visual department or 
through integration throughout the library services? 


Does the library have a responsibility for becoming 
the community center for nonpartisan study and dis- 
cussion of controversial issues? 


A portion of the institute’s ALA-Fund for Adult 
Education grant has been reserved by the Wiscon- 
sin Free Library Commission for publication of 
proceedings of the institute, including all papers, 
panel discussions, and summaries of general and 
group discussions. Since the grant funds will not 
permit a large enough printing to satisfy wide- 
spread demand, it will be necessary to make a 
charge, tentatively estimated at approximately 
$1.50 a copy. Those interested in securing a copy 
should notify Hannis S$. Smith, Editor, B-103, 
State Office Building, Madison, Wisconsin. Bill- 
ing and other arrangements will be announced 


later. 
Ss 68 
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THERE IS A 
“ DIFFERENCE 
Book gid 
PROVES 
THAT QUALITY COUNTS 





Book-Aid Tape — 
Especially Designed 
For Easy Book Repair 


Here are its quality advantages: 


@ Pyroxylin coated embossed cloth 
surface — formulated specifically 
for book repair! 


e Welds firmly to all book surfaces! 


e Adhesive will not “bleed” at edges 
nor through the cloth! 


e Closely woven texture makes Book- 
Aid Tape stronger — 50 Ibs. per 
sq. in. tensile strength! 


e Surface easy to write on—for fast 
lettering! 


7 harmonizing colors — Red, Black, 
Brown, Blue, Green, Wine and White; 
available in '% inch variations. 


BOOK-AID TAPE—also excellent for 
reinforcing worn covers on pamphlets 
and juveniles — edging record al- 
bums, pictures and other materials. 


FREE— Send for Bro- 
Darts illustrated booklet, 
“Modern Simplified Book 
Repair’ —a How-To-Do- 
It booklet on easy, in- 
expensive book repair. 


| Da’ bro-dart 
INDUSTRIE 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 

















THE 
SCOTTISH PUBLISHING 
HOUSES 


By R. D. MACLEOD, F.L.A. 


Editor of Library Review 


: A documented and wide-ranging survey of a fascinating 
subject; based on considerable research and covering the 
foundation of great houses like those of Ballantyne (Scott's 
publishers), Blackwood, Nelson, Black, Chambers, Blackie, 
Collins, Bartholomew, and others; with a relative bibliog- 
raphy. Price 50 cts. 


MORRIS 
WITHOUT MACKAIL 


By R. D. MACLEOD, F.L.A. 


Editor of Library Review 








This is a studied enquiry dealing with William Morris as he 


appeared to many of his contemporaries. The research is 
by way of being a sort of gloss on Mackail’s biography, with 
which it should go; fully documented. Price 50 cts. 


W.& R. HOLMEs (BOOKS) LTD. 


Glasgow, Scotland 


or through agents everywhere 
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Ball Juveniles 


PETER, THE SEA TROUT, 
Mel Thistle 
Illus. by Jean Gow, 192pp. Cloth. 
Ages 10-16 $2.50 
SMOKE JUMPERS, 
Nels Jorgensen 
Illus. by Carl Kidwell, 192pp. Cloth. 
Ages 10-16 $2.50 
GOLDEN FEATHERS, 
Nancy and Jean Francis 
Webb 
Illus. by Mario Cooper, 192pp. Cloth. 
Ages 10-14 $2.50 
LITTLE GIANT, Olive Knox 
Illus. by Clarence Tillenius, 192pp. Cloth. 
Ages 12-16 $2.50 
GAMES AND PARTIES, 
Nellie M. Lewis 
192pp. Cloth. Teen-age groups. 





$2.75 





At All Dealers 


BOUREGY & CURL, INC. 
22 E. 60th St.. New York 22, N.Y. 


Canadian Representatives: 
Tue Ryerson Press, Toronto 


AVALON BOOKS 


With Plasti-Kleer* Library Jackets 
NURSE BARCLAY'S DILEMMA 


by Adelaide Humphries .... $2.50 
GLORIA AND THE BULLFIGHTER 

by Ethel Hamill .......... $2.50 
RENEGADE SCOUT 

by Archie Joscelyn ........ $2.50 
November 
DOCTOR KILBOURNE 

COMES HOME 

by Dorothy Worley ....... $2.50 
A TIME FOR LOVE 

by Susan D. Winkler ...... $2.50 
DOUBLE-CROSS RANCH 

by Stuart Brock,......---- $2.50 





At All Dealers 


AVALON BOOKS 
22 East 60th Street New York 22, N. Y. 


Canadian Representatives: 
THE RYERSON PRESS, TORONTO 
* Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, inc. 




















At your finger tips the contents of 
children’s magazines 


SUBJECT INDEX TO 
CHILDREN’S MAGAZINES 


Indexes by subject 40 magazines useful to elementary 
and Junior High libraries. 


Published monthly except June and July; semi-annual 
cumulations in February and August. 


Subscription price $7.50 per year. Additional sub- 
scriptions to the same address at $4.00 each. 


Back volumes are available. 


Write for a sample copy. Meribah Hazen, 
Editor ¢ 30] Palomino Lane ® Madison 5, Wis. 








Public 
Relations 
Planner 


Write for 
Samples to 


Box 171, Tuckahoe 7, New York 























Mademoiselle announces its new 


College and Career Department 


— merging the Jobs and Futures Department with 
the College Department...to keep up with. the 
young college woman of today who looks at study, 
work and marriage together not as separate or 
dividable parts of her life. 


And we've put our books together too 
in a College and Career Library... 


come visit, browse, research 


College catalogues 

Reference books 

on colleges, universities, junior colleges 

on job fields 

on vocational guidance 

on family-career problems 

Vocational journals 

MADEMOISELLE’s own College issues (1936-1954) 
Jobs and Futures reprints (10c each) 

plus 

an indexed file of the extensive research that 
backs our own articles on careers and colleges 


Mademoiselle 


575 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
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ALADDIN 
BOOKS 


FOR FALL 1954 


Published October 18th 
Friend to All 


A Girl Scout Story by JuLILLY H. KoH.er. 
Illustrated by Lee Ames. How the fourth 
law of Girl Scouting became a real and liv- 
ing influence on a vigorous group of Mid- 
western girls. Ages 11-14. $2.75 


Legends of Saints and Beasts 


Selected and illustrated in color by ANNE 
Marir JAuss. Stories of St. Jerome and the 
Lion, St. Roch and the Dog, St. Francis 
and the Wolf, St. Macarius and the Hyena 
for readers from 6 to 10. Catholic Chil- 
dren’s Book Club Selettion for eae 

2.50 


How Rabbit Stole Fire 


By Emity Broun. II/lustrated in full color 
by Jack Ferguson, The authentic Cherokee 
Indian version of the fire-bringer myth 
told with charm and gaiety. Ages 3-8. $2.25 


Tangle-Britches 


By Betty PeEcKHAM., Illustrated by Henry 
C. Pitz. A story of a Pennsylvania Dutch 
boy and his family in the 1850’s. 

Ages 9-12. $2.50 


Nothing to Eat but Food 


By FRANK JupPo. Color illustrations by the 
author. A factual, easy-to-read account of 
man’s search and struggle for food through 
the centuries, Ages 6-12. $2.00 


The Patchwork Kilt 


By Mase. Watts. Full-color illustrations 
by Winifred Bromhall. A delightful story 
of Little Biddie whe danced the Highland 
Fling at the Fair. Ages 5-9. $2.25 


Today Is Story Day 


By Terry SHANNON and CHARLES Pay- 
zaNt. Color pictures by Charles Payzant. 
Just-for-fun stories, one for each day of 
the week. Ages 3-9. $2.00 


Wheels Across America 
By Terry SHANNON. Color illustrations by 
Charles Payzant. A vivid account of the 
development of the wheel from primitive 
times to the present. Ages 6-10. $2.00 

At all bookstores 


ALADDIN BOOKS, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
Publishers of THE AMERICAN HERITAGE Stories 











| A “Self-Portrait” of 


Thomas More... Londoner born.” 


A 
MAN 
BORN 

AGAIN 


By John E. Beahm 





As Thomas More, the 16th century scholar 
and author of the classic Utopia, awaits 
execution on the block for defying King 
Henry VIII, he tells the story of his life and 
of his final choice between Henry and God. 
Utilizing a unique first person approach to 
narrate his dramatic story, this “‘interior 
analysis” explores More’s pursuit of God as 
the key point in his life’s journey. It reveals 
the workings of the mind and heart of one 
of the greatest heroes of Christendom as he 
makes the hardest decision a man could 
make: betray God or lay down his life; A 
Man Born Again is a masterfully executed 
imaginative biography of the popular “God's 
Jester” by the talented author of A Rich 
Young Man. $3.00 





DOMINIC SAVIO: 
Teenage Saint 
By Peter Lappin 


For young readers, 12 to 16, here is the 
true-to-life story of the recently canonized 
Dominic Savio, the young lad who died in 
1914 and who achieved extraordinary sanc- 
tity in his fifteen years. Written in simple, 
fictionized manner, this authentic biography 
catches the true spirit of his holiness, show- 
ing convincingly how it was achieved in 
such everyday ways over typical adolescent 
conflicts so that he becomes a model for all 
young teens. $2.75 


CMR 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1110 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE * CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


€ 











Dear Friend: 


| Do you sometimes wish you were twins...or triplets...or quadruplets 

| or even quintuplets...? Yes—I know exactly how you feel. Every day 

in every way you who work with young people and books have an ever 
increasing number of requests for help. Of course, more helpers is the answer. 
But helpers in the form of trained assistants are almost impossible to 
find, even when the budget provides. So what’s the answer? 


There is another way to multiply your services. Add reference materials 
that young people can use without constant adult help. It’s the simple 
answer that many librarians and teachers have found to be so helpful. 

But when you start adding reference materials that young people can use 
by themselves, the selection is limited. 

BRITANNICA JUNIOR was planned and developed to meet this need, and 
as such is unique in its field. Its style, type size, illustrations, vocabulary 
and clarity of explanation make its use a pleasure rather than a chore. 
And it can serve so many at one time. So multiply your services by 
recommending the using of a reference set that saves you as it serves them. 


Sincerely, 


(CAMCo---e_ 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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By Miriam Schlein 

Pictures by Paul Galdone @ Planes, trains, boats, and a small boy’s tricycle— 
dozens of different ways animals and people go from place to place. Fasci- 
nating text and enchanting three-color pictures. A wonderful “look-at” book, 
abounding in action, variety, and gaiety. Ages 3-6. $1.50 


SEARCH FOR SAMMIE 

By James S. Tippett, author of Tools for Andy and Jesus Lights 
the Sabbath Lamp 

Iilustrated by Beth Krush @ When Ann‘s puppy Sammie got lost, her life 
was full of excit t—searching, telephoning, visiting, and even putting an 


ad in the paper. A true-to-life story, with many two-color pictures, easy vocabu- 
lary, and large type. An Easy-to-Read Book. $1.50 


TOM BENN AND 
BLACKBEARD, THE PIRATE 


Written and Pictured by LeGrand, author-illustrator of Cap‘n 
Dow, Why Cowboys Sing in Texas, When the Mississippi Was 
Wild, etc. 





How Blackbeard the Pirate was captured —an amazing story that comes 
straight from Ocracoke, N. C., and involves an eleven-year-old boy and an 
old wooden bathtub. Vividly told and hilariously pictured in two colors. Top- 
notch entertainment for 7-11 year-olds—and would-be pirates of any age. $2 


JESUS GOES TO SCHOOL 
By Carrie Lou Goddard 


Mustrated by Doris Stolberg @ A simple, beautiful picture-story of the boy 
Jesus at school—ihe perfect companion to Jesus Lights the Sabbath Lamp 
Lovely black-and-white and full-color pictures bring the book to life for the 
young child. (Boards) Ages 4-6. $! 


EARLY OLD TESTAMENT STORIES 
By Ethel L. Smither, author of Stories of Jesus 


Mlustrated by Kurt Wiese @ The inspiring story of the Promise of God to 

Abraham and his descendants that theirs should be « great nation. Includes 

stories of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, and Moses. Four-color pictures. 
Ages 8-11. $1.50 
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LA SALLE, RIVER EXPLORER 

By Alberta Powell Graham, author of Christopher Columbus 
and Lofayette 

lilustrated by Avery Johnson @ This latest Mokers of America book describes 
La Salle’s life in France, his bravery and success as an explorer in the New 
World. Rugged canoe trips, dangerous overland treks, Indian attacks, treach- 


ery—all add drama to the life story of this man who won for France a great 
inland empire in America. Ages 8 vp. $1.50 


By Clara Baldwin 
ilustrated by Elton C. Fax @ Twelve-year-old Jim’s activities on a Mississippi 
cotton farm, from planting through harvesting. Jim shares his father’s worries 


and his satisfaction when the cofton survives the lack of rain and the dread 
boll weevil. Authentic information and an absorbing story. Ages 8-12 $2 


DAYBREAK AT SAMPEY PLACE 

By Frances Fitzpatrick Wright, author of Secret of the Old 
Sampey Place, etc. 

illustrated by Margaret Ayer @ The fifth and concluding book in the popu- 
lar series about Judy Jemison. Here is the suspense of planning a move from 


the beloved farm home, the excitement of preparation, and the big surprise 
that changes the family’s plans. A warm, appealing story. Ages 8-11. $1.50 


ROD’S DOG 
By Jean Bailey, author of Cherokee Bill 


ilustrated by Sidney Quinn @ When Rod went to live with his aunt and 
uncle in Kansas, he was lonely and rebellious. How a dog helped solve his 
problems and how he finally made good with the gang makes a fast-moving 
story that will ring true for every reader. Ages 9-13. $2.50 
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- BEADY BEAR 


Story and Pictures by 
DON FREEMAN 


“I have gone to live where 
a bear is s’posed to live!” 
This is the note Beady left 
when he climbed the hill to 
live in a cave, as all proper bears should. A funny, 
lovable, stuffed bear marches through the pages of a 
perfect “‘good-night”’ story. Ages 3-6 $2.00 





WONDERFUL THINGS 
Story and Pictures by ZHENYA GAY 


A foal’s delight in discovering all the wonders of his 
brand-new world. Zhenya Gay captures in these pages 
the joyousness of new young life in every springtime, and 
her delighted observation of the day-by-day growth of a 
lovely foal gives her drawings remarkable strength and 
exactness. Ages 3-6 $2.50 


PROFESSOR BULL’S 


UMBRELLA 
By WILLIAM LIPKIND and 
GEORGES SCHREIBER, 

A flyaway umbrella leads a whole town in 
mad, merry pursuit. The full-color illus- 
trations, by the distinguished Georges 
Schreiber, have vitality, originality, and 
humor. Ages 4-7 2.50 





PLENTY TO WATCH 

By MITSU and TARO YASHIMA 

IMustrated by Taro Yashima 

Life in a busy, peaceful village in Japan, as seen through 
the eyes of two children on their way home from school. 
With words fresh as rain and colors alive with light, the 
Yashimas have captured the delight and importance of 
being young. Allages $2.50 


HIMSELF AND BURLAP 


ON TV Story and Pictures by 
MORGAN DENNIS 


A dog show on TV gives Morgan Den- 
nis the opportunity to draw a wonder- 
ful variety of his beautifully expressive 
dog pictures. And Himself and Burlap 
have a marvelous time competing with 
each other as the clowns of the show. 

Ages 5-8 $2.00 





- 


Send for free illustrated catalogue 




















HURRY, SKURRY, AND FLURRY 
By MARY and CONRAD BUFF 
IWustrated by Conrad Buff 


Alovely story of forest life through 
the seasons with three baby squir- 
rels. “The story has touches of 
beauty and realism that bring a 
poignancy to it. Calm, straight- 
forward, and illustrated with large 
brown drawings in Conrad Buff’s familiar style.” 

—VIRGINIA KIRKUS Ages 5-8 $2.75 


BLUE CANYON HORSE 
By ANN NOLAN CLARK 
Iustrated by Allan Hauser 


A story of a young mare who fled from her canyon 
pasture to join the wild herd, and of the Indian boy who 
loved and cared for her, told in singing words and 
spacious, sun-filled pictures. Ages 7-I1 = $2.75 













IMPUNITY JANE 
By RUMER GODDEN 

Illustrated by Adrienne Adams 
Introducing the most engaging doll character in many 
a long day—Impunity Jane, who almost cracked with 
wishing to live in somebody’s pocket and see the world! 
The lovely drawings reflect the charm and gaiety of the 
story. Ages 7-11 $2.50 


TRAIN FOR TIGER LILY 

By LOUISE RILEY 

IMustrated by Christine Price 

Gus, the porter, was a magician who could make break- 
fast dishes disappear in a twinkling, and grant wishes 
too! But there was other magic at work within the en- 
chanted circle he drew around the train—and that is 
where the fun began! Ages 9-12 $2.50 


THE GIANT 
. Writtenand Illustrated by 
} WILLIAM PENE DY BOIS 
Somewhere in Europe, accord- 
ing to the story, there is a boy 
giant who spanks elephants, puts 
grown men in his pocket, and who stands seven stories 
tall! A delightful tall tale. Ages 10-13 $2.75 


THE GOOD-LUCK TREE 

Written and Illustrated by HEDVIG COLLIN 
Every reader who has ever dreamed of the fun of having 
a place of her very own will delight in this breezy story 
of three Danish girls who build a little house near 
Copenhagen. Ages 10-13 = $2.50 
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THE TOUGH WINTER 


Written and Illustrated by 
ROBERT LAWSON 


Father and Uncle Analdas, 
Little Georgie and Willie 
Fieldmouse, with help from 
the other Rabbit Hill ani- 
mals, live the harsh winter 
through with humor and inge- 
nuity. A perfect combination of story and Mr. Lawson’s 
most beautiful drawings. All ages $3.00 


BILL BERGSON LIVES 
DANGEROUSLY By ASTRID LINDGREN 
Illustrated by Don Freeman 


Eva-Lotta almost witnesses a murder, and a new case 
evolves for Bill Bergson to solve. The same children, 
as amusing and quick-witted as they were in Bill Berg- 
son, Master Detective. Ages 10-13 $2.50 





. By ALMA CHESNUT MOORE 
a) ¢q Illus. by Matthew Kalmenoff 
As How greed and careless- 
4 Y} iS 
J dried-up streams and lakes, 
drought and devastation ; 
and how today by proper 
Ages 12-16 $2.50 
THREE STUFFED OWLS 
By KEITH ROBERTSON 
No one but Keith Robertson could have brought to- 
gether such an extraordinary team to stop a desperate 
diamond smuggler: one football-playing pig, two six- 


THE FRIENDLY FORESTS 
ness destroyed American 
forests, caused polluted, 

cutting and replanting we are trying to save forests and 

restore land. Drawings by the artist of Forestry Hall. 

INlustrated by Jack Weaver 

The Carson Street Detective Agency has another case! 

teen-year-old detectives, and three stuffed owls. 

Ages 12-16 $2.50 
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SPEED OF THE REINDEER 

By CARL WILHELMSON 

J Illustrated by Rafaelio Busoni 

NG 11) An absorbing story of life in a 

j Lapland village, and of how the boy 
Mikko helped to find the thieves who 





a 
he eee 4 ee,» had stolen Onni, his master’s white 
i Jr 


racing reindeer. Ages 10-13 $2.50 


SNOW, By THELMA HARRINGTON BELL 
Illustrated by Corydon Bell 


The whole story of snow, clearly 
and simply written — how it is 
formed, types of flakes, benefits 
and dangers of snow to man. 
Lovely drawings in soft blue add 
to the vivid impression conveyed 
by the text. Ages 12-16 $2.50 


THE COLUMBUS CANNON 

By HERBERT BEST, Illustrated by Erick Berry 

The strange object Gil Perrine and his friends found 

under a Jamaican reef while spear fishing turns out to be 

an exciting footnote to history, and one of the many 

surprises in this colorful story set in the West Indies. 
Ages 12-16 $2.50 


THE VIKING PRESS + 











MAN UNDER WATER 
Written and Illustrated by 
HENRY BILLINGS 


Man’s exploits under water from his 
earliest attempts to remain submerged 
by holding his breath to the building 
of modern, atomic submarines: ad- 
ventures of treasure divers, submarine 4 
crews, scientific expeditions; and de- 3 
vices of underwater travel. 
Ages 12-18 









$3.00 € 


MEN OF OTHER PLANETS 

By KENNETH HEUER 

illustrated by R. T. Crane 

“The book is really well done and presents in a very 
impressive way what man can expect from his impending 
exploration of outer space. A rare blend of a thorough 
astronomical knowledge with a creative imagination.” 
—WERNHER VON BRAUN Ages 12-18 $3.00 


WONDERS OF THE 
HUMAN BODY 
Written and Illustrated by 
ANTHONY RAVIELLI 


Interesting, accurate text and clear 
drawings in two colors describe the 
basic workings of the body and show 
that man is the most perfect of all 
machines. Ages 12-16 $2.50 \W) 


18 East 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








Random House pooks 


10 new LANDMARK BOOKS 


True-to-history books about the 
great events that have become 
the landmarks of American his- 
tory, written in the straight talk 
today’s youngsters demand. More 
than 3,000,000 copies sold. For 
Grades 5-10. 20 to 25 two-color 
drawings and maps. Index. 50 
titles now available. $1.50 each. 


41. Teddy Roosevelt and the Rough 
Riders 
By Henry Castor 


42. To California by Covered Wagon 
By George R. Stewart 


43. Peter Stuyvesant of Old New 
York 








| AW About ; 
Pe toons | 


\ the ST \ 


By Anna and Russel Crouse 


ga” LANDMARK BOOKS and WORLD LANDMARK BOOKS are published in a school and 
library edition with specially reinforced binding by E. M. Hale, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


4 new ALLABOUT BOOKS 


Allabout Books answer the re- 
peated questions of nine- to 
twelve-year-olds about science 
and its relation to the’ world 
around us, in language that is 
simple, direct, and with vivid 
and dramatic personal experi- 
ences. Grades 4-8. 50 to 100 two- 
color illustrations. Index. 9 titles 
available. $1.95 each. 








A new DR. SEUSS 


Ave 


Beers 


A | Ny - Horton Hears a Who 


r 


? 
- 





| The further adventures of the wistful elephant who became famous 
= in Horton Hatches the Egg. Illustrated in 3 colors. 


44. Lincoln and Douglas: The Years 
of Decision 
By Regina Z. Kelly 


45. Robert = and the 
Steambo 


By Ralph. Nading Hill 


46. The F.B.1. 
By Quentin Reynolds 


47. Dolly Madison 
By Jane Mayer 


48. John James Audubon 
By Margaret and John Kieran 


49. Hawaii: Gem of the Pacific 
By Oscar Lewis 


50. War Chief of the Seminoles 
By May McNeer 


ALL ABOUT THE INSECT WORLD 
By Ferdinand C. Lane 


ALL ABOUT THE STARS 
By Anne Terry White 


ALL ABOUT WHALES 
By Roy Chapman Andrews 


ALL ABOUT THE WONDERS OF ~ 
CHEMISTRY 
By Ira M. Freeman 


$2.50 


RANDOM HOUSE 








r{boys & girls 


6 new WORLD LANDMARK BOOKS 


Written by some of the world’s 
most distinguished authors, these 
books highlight the landmarks 
of world history. Fact, not fic- 
tion, made exciting and pre- 
sented as “good story.” For jun- 
ior high school. 20 to 30 two- 
color drawings and maps. Index. 
16 titles available. $1.50 each. 


W-11. The Crusades 
By Anthony West 


W-12. Genghis Khan and the 
Mongol Horde 
By Harold Lamb 





@ Carefully checked for accuracy 


@ Approved by school and library 
boards throughout the country 


@ Well printed, superbly illustrated, 
reasonably priced 






W-13. Queen Elizabeth and the 
Spanish Armada 
By Frances Winwar 


W-14. Simén Bolivar, The Great 
Liberator 


By Arnold Whitridge 


W-15. The Slave Who Freed Haiti: 
The Story of Toussaint 
Louverture 
By Katharine Scherman 


W-16. The Story of Scotland Yard 
By Laurence Thompson 


» The Black Stallion’s 
Sulky Colt 


Continuing what The New York Times calls the story of “the most 
famous fictional horse of the century.” Illustrated. $2.00 











3 fine books for older readers 


CATTLE DOG By Montgomery M. Atwater. A first-rate West- 
$2.75 


FAMILY SHOES By Noel Streatfeild. The latest in the enor- 
mously popular Shoes series. Illustrated by Richard Floethe. $2.75 


MIDSHIPMAN LEE OF THE NAVAL ACADEMY 
By Robb White. Stirring story of life at Annapolis. Illustrated by 
Raymond Abel. $2.75 


ern adventure story. 
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RUTH KRAUSS 
Pictures by Maurice Sendak 

PLL BE YOU AND YOU BE ME. Read. 
ers of A Hole Is To Dig age will know 
what this charming book is about — 
love and friendship and the joys of 
togetherness (like the lost horse 
dreaming of the little girl who will 
find him). 7 x 9. 40 pages. Many pic- 
tures on each page. Ages 3-7. Boards 
with cloth spine. $1.75 

Cloth Library ed. $2.25 


BETTINA 


PICCOLO. For all admirers of the be- 
loved donkey Cocolo, here is a tiny 
book about his son Piccolo. Pictures 
by the author. 32 pages in four colors, 
32 pages in black and white. 354 x 454. 
64 pages. Ages 4-8. Cloth. 
November. $1.25 


ESTHER AVERILL 


JENNY’S BIRTHDAY BOOK. Jenny 
now appears in an exciting new pic- 
ture book in 4 colors! “A must for 
the many fans of Jenny Linsky .. . 
describes the fine celebration that the 
other cats give Jenny on her birth- 
day.”—Publishers’ Weekly. Pictures 
by the author, 10 x 74% (oblong). 32 
pages, 16 in four colors, 16 in black 
and white. Ages 4-7. Boards with 
cloth spine. $2.00 

Cloth Library ed. $2.50 


Pictures by Margaret Bloy Graham 
HIDE AND SEEK DAY. “An exuberant, 
gay picture book about a little boy 
who sees life as one big game of hide- 
and-seek. The pictures are charm- 
ing.” — Publishers’ Weekly. By the 
author and artist of All Falling Down, 
Caldecott runner-up. 8 x 10%. 32 
pages, all in three colors, Ages 4-6. 
Boards with cloth spine. $2.00 

Cloth Library ed. $2.50 
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THE TALL BOOK 
OF CHRISTMAS 


Pictures by Gertrude Elliott Espen- 
scheid. Selected by Dorothy Hall 
Smith. Christmas stories, poems, 
carols — traditional and modern — 
in a popular and cherished format. 
44 pages in full color and 44 pages 
in black and white. 54% x 124. 88 
pages. Ages 4-8. Boards. $1.00 


YLLA 


TWO LITTLE BEARS. A stunning pic- 
ture-story book by the famous artist- 
photographer of The Sleepy Little 
Lion and The Duck. 39 photographs. 
914 x 1144. 32 pages. Ages 4-6. Boards 
with cloth spine. 

Cloth Library ed. $3.00 


MIMI. The hilarious story of a once 
famous opera singer who stages a 
comeback—thanks to a mouse named 
Mimi. Pictures by the author. 53% x 8. 
96 pages. Ages 7-10. Cloth. 
November. 


PALMER BROWN 


BEYOND THE PAWPAW TREES. About 
a little girl’s journey to her aunt 
who lives in a mirage. “A fantasy 
that shimmers like its own sunny sur- 
roundings.”—Virginia Kirkus’ Book- 
shop Service. 75 pen and ink draw- 
ings by the author. 5 x 73. 128 pages. 
Ages 6-10. Cloth. $2.50 


RUTH SAWYER 


A COTTAGE FOR BETSY. A Newbery 
Award winner tells the romantic tale 
of a princess become Queen and her 
Prince Consort. Pictures by Vera 
Bock. 5% x 8. 128 pages. Ages 10-14. 
Cloth. $2.50 


$2.00 
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THE HIGH WORLD. This droll and 
distinguished book by a master of 
words and pictures is set in-the snow- 
covered world of the mountainous 
Tyrol. By the winner of the 1953 
Caldecott Award. 6 full pages in four 
colors, 60 in black and white. 64% x 
9%. 160 pages. Ages 10 up. Cloth. 


MEINDERT DeJONG 


THE WHEEL ON THE SCHOOL. The 
author of Shadrach and Hurry Home, 
Candy, two of the ALA’s Distin- 
guished Children’s Books of 1953 and 
runners-up for the Newbery Award, 
tells how six Dutch school children 
bring the storks to their village. 44 
wash drawings by Maurice Sendak. 
5% x 8. 312 pages. Ages 10 up. Cloth. 

$2.75 


' 
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MARY STOLZ 


PRAY LOVE, REMEMBER. The author 
of To Tell Your Love, Ready or Not 
and In a Mirror—a firm favorite 
with teen-age girls — tells how Dody 
Jenks found a bridge from the world 
she wanted to escape to another, more 
exciting one. 54% x 84%. 352 pages. 
Ages 14 up. Cloth. $2.75 


CHARLES NORMAN 


TO A DIFFERENT DRUM. “For young 
readers this will personalize Thoreau, 
the man who wrote Walden... A 
dignified tribute to the man of terse 
truths and basic elements.” —Virginia 
Kirkus’ Bookshop Service. Pictures 
by Margaret Bloy Graham. 54% x 8%. 
128 pages. Ages 12 up. Cloth. $2.50 


NORA BENJAMIN 
KUBIE 


KING SOLOMON’S NAVY. “A book 
full of the color and adventure behind 
the exploits of a striking Biblical 
character ... A rich tapestry here of 
character study and the full social 
background of the times.”—Virginia 
Kirkus’ Bookshop Seruice. Pictures 
by the author. 544 x 844. 192 pages. 
Ages 12 up. Cloth. $2.50 


ARTHUR C. CLARKE 


GOING INTO SPACE. This introduc- 
tory book on interplanetary flight by 
a noted author “makes its bid as ‘an 
authoritative book in a popular, grow- 
ing market.”—Virginia Kirkus’ Book- 
shop Service. Illustrated with 30 pho- 
tographs and 6 diagrams. 514 x 814. 
128 pages. Ages 12-16. Cloth, $2.50 


HOPE NEWELL 
PENNY’S BEST SUMMER. The author WILLIAM J. 
of A Cap for Mary Ellis has put a de- HENNESSEY 


lightfully funny group of characters 
against the exciting background of 
oil prospecting at the turn of the 
century. Pictures by VW. T. Mars. 
54% x 844. 256 pages. Ages 9-13. 
Cloth. $2.75 


MABEL LOUISE 
ROBINSON 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. An engaging 
book of nature observations through 
one full year. Pictures by Aldren 
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THINGS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS TO 
MAKE. The author of The Complete 
Book of Built-Ins shows, in easy-to- 
follow text and diagrams, how to 
build useful and artistic objects for 
the home. 108 drawings and diagrams 
by the author, 654 x 9. 128 pages. 
Ages 12 up. Cloth. November. $2.50 


J. A. HUNTER 


AFRICAN HUNTER. Young Readers’ 
Edition of Hunter. One of Kenya's 
foremost hunters tells the thrilling 
story of his life among rogue ele- 
phants, man-eating tigers and lions. 
16 pages of photographs. 54% x 814. 
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208 pages. Ages 12-16. Cloth. $2.50 


Watson. 5% x 8%. 128 pages. Ages 2 
12 up. Cloth. $2.50 é 
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Songs of Mr. Small 


By LOIS LENSKI. Music by Clyde R. Bulla. All the 
children who have grown to love Mr. Small can now 
join him in singing about his many adventures. Sim- 
ple tunes, many illustrations. Ages 4-7. $2.75 


A Is for Annabelle 


By TASHA TUDOR. Two little girls play with Anna- 
belle, an elegant, old-fashioned doll, in this charm- 
ing doll story and alphabet book in verse. Full-color 
drawings. Ages 3-6. $2.50 


The Runaway Chimps 


By CATHRINE BARR. Minerva and her three jolly 
sisters escape from the zoo and spend a fine day 
‘on the town’ in this sprightly and amusing picture- 
book story. Ages 3-5. $1.75 


Two for a Walk 


By NATHAN KRAVETZ. Pictures by Garry MacKenzie. 
Two little boys go off exploring all by themselves 
while their mothers are busy. A picture-book lesson 
in growing up. Ages 4-7. $2.50 


The Boy Jesus 


CATHOLIC EDITION 
By PELAGIE DOANE. This beautiful story of Jesus’ 
childhood is already treasured by many children. 
Now available in a Catholic edition, with Imprima- 
tur. Ages 6-10. $3.00 


The Roary Lion 


By RUTH HELM. Pictures by Mimi Love. A lion who 
roared all day for thirty-four days was too much for 
the zoo keeper, so Tommy took the lion home to 
find out why he roared. Ages 6-10. $2.25 


Tough Enough 


By RUTH and LATROBE CARROLL. Readers of Beanie 
will delight in the further adventures of his frisky 
pup, Tough Enough, who proves that he is a good 
dog, after all. Ages 7-11. $2.75 


Jiggy Likes Nantucket 


By JANE QUIGG. Pictures by Zhenya Gay. A sum- 
mer in Nantucket brings lots of fun to Sally, Peter 
and their dog, Jiggy, as they sail, fish, and even hold 


a carnival. Ages 6-10. $2.75 


FALL 1954 





Grimm’s Tales 


Pictures by HELEN SEWELL and MADELINE GEKIERE. 
Bold, forceful drawings and delicate pen lines are 
combined to make this an exciting new presentation 
of beloved tales. Ages 8-12. $3.50 


Jade Dragons 


By FLORENCE WIGHTMAN ROWLAND. Pictures by 
Douglas Gorsline. This timeless story of Chinese 
riverboat life details the many adventures of Wong 
Ting, who wanted to walk on land. 

Ages 8-12. 


Vincent van Gogh 


By ELIZABETH RIPLEY. The author of Leonardo da 
Vinci and Michelangelo offers another distinguished 
biography, illustrated with 34 photographs of van 
Gogh's paintings. Ages 10-16. $3.00 


The Dog Family 


By DOROTHY CHILDS HOGNER. Pictures by Nils 
Hogner. A companion volume to The Horse Family, 
this clearly and simply written book tells about all 
kinds of dogs, their history, present breeds and uses. 

Ages 10-14. $2.50 


Irish Sagas and Folk Tales 


By EILEEN O’FAOLAIN 


English Fables and Fairy Stories 


By JAMES REEVES 


$2.75 


This new Oxford series, handsomely illustrated by 
Joan Kiddell-Monroe, has been planned to include 
collections of folk and fairy tales from many coun- 
tries. The Irish volume contains such classic legends 
as The Children of Lir and Deirdre of the Sorrows. 
Among the English fables are Dick Whittington and 
Tom Tit Tot. Ages 8-12. $3.00 each 


Knight Crusader 


By RONALD WELCH. Pictures by William Stobbs. The 
days of the Crusades come vividly to life in the story 
of a youth who fought beside Richard Coeur de Lion 
at Arsuf. Ages 11-15. $2.75 


Eagle of the Ninth 


By ROSEMARY SUTCLIFF. Pictures by C. Walter 
Hodges. A search for the lost eagle standard of the 
Ninth Legion sends a young Roman into the wilds 
of Caledonia on a perilous mission. 


Ages 11-15. $2.75 


NOTE: All Oxford juveniles for fall are cloth bound. 
Send for our Fall Circular 


OxForD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 








To Bridge the Gap 
between Fiction and Fact 


(Teachers' activity unit on True 
Books, available on request.) 





the true book of 
AFRICAN ANIMALS 


by John — Purcell. A sus- 
ative 
Katherine 


penseful, e iting and inforn 
highlighted by 


illustrations. 


tale 


Evans’ famous 








the true book of INSECTS 

by Illa Podendorf. Colorful 
trations recall familiar ects ¢ 
make known the unfamiliar 

Their beauty, structure and im 


portance will fascinate any young- 


ster. 





the 


trace boot: 


for Young Readers from 6 to 9 | 
NEW TRUE BOOK TITLES 














the true book of HEALTH 
by Olive R. Haynes, R.N, Cleanli- 


ness, safety and health are made 

sresting and desirable for chil 
jren. Mary Gehr lustrations add 
@ warm, quality. 


triendly 





101A 


™ a ea. 


wi x Me 
Clothbound 
reinforced) 





DEL WIALE N 
the true Look oF 


the true book of TREES 

by Illa Podendorf. A compelling 
tour through nature's wonderland 
with colorful illustrations to aid in 
appreciation, understanding and 
identification, 





the true book OF INDIANS 

by Teri Martini. A unique approach 
to an understanding of the 
Jian's environment and his survival 
through the seasons in his wood 
lands, geserts and plains. Hig 
lighted by Charles Heston's 
olor illustrations. 


the true book of 

SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS 

by lila Podendorf. A primer for 
the beginning ‘learn-by-doing' 
set with things found in any home. 
Many illustrations, few words. An 
excellent introduction on learning 
physical science. 


WHEN JESUS 

WAS A LITTLE BOY 

Georgia Moore Eberling. A 
warm, tender tale in lilting ca- 
dence that makes the life of young 
Jesus come alive. With a gentle, 
soft touch, God's love for children 
is revealed. In full color by Kath- 
erine Evans. 32 pages, 8 x %/. 
Reinforced $2.80 list. 


CURRENT TRUE BOOK FAVORITES , 
PEBBLES and SHELLS by Podendorf by 


MOON, SUN and STARS by Lewellen 
PETS by Podendorf 

POLICEMEN and FIREMEN by Miner 
FARM ANIMALS by Lewellen 

BIRDS WE KNOW by Friskey 

LITTLE ESKIMOS by Copeland 

TOYS AT WORK by Lewellen 
HONEYBEES by Lewellen 

PLANTS WE KNOW by Miner 

AIR AROUND US by Friskey 

ANIMALS OF SMALL POND by Erickson 


LET'S BE FRIENDS 

by Bernice Bryant. A revamped, 
new, full color edition of the 
lively tale formerly published as 
‘Everybody Likes Butch.'’ An in- 
teresting story of a youngster's 
first day at kindergarten and how 
he gets on with others. 32 pages, 
7 x 9% Reinforced $2.80 list. 


ortrs 


3% Childrens Press 


- Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 


All True Books prepared under the direction of 
Illa Podendorf Laboratory School, University of 
Chicago 
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TO HAVE AND 
NOT HOLD 


By Jessica Lyon 


The promising romance of ambitious 
Phil Webb and artractive Gwen 
— hits the snag of Gwen's 

itter resentment of Phil's after-work 
studies, his business associates and 


friends. Almost too 

lace, Gwen is = ee 
shocked into recog- me 
lem in this absorb- ys J 
ing, mature junior 


nition of her prob- 
novel. By the | i iy 4 


authorof BRIGHT , 
GOLD. Ages 14 | \\ t 
to 18. September. TT \ 
$2.50 VAM 


























FOUR-PARTY 
LINE 


By Dorothy Gilman Butters 


The warmhearted, rollicking story 
of four girls—each from different 
backgrounds—whose summer 
work with the telephone company 
provides a common denominator 
for all their problems and brings 
them arealization of what they want 
most from 
life. Author 
of CALICO 
YEAR. Ages 
14 to 16. Sep- 
tember. $2.50 


FIGh NG 
COACH | 
By Jo* Archibald Jak: y 
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New Golden Books 
in sturdy, colorful Goldencraft 


Cloth Binding 
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WELVE years ago the publishers of 

Golden Books demonstrated that fine 
children’s books, illustrated in full color 
by outstanding artists, could be produced 
at a hitherto undreamed-of low price. 
Now, in 1954, Golden Books continue to 
be the most popular children’s books in 
America. Here are the latest ones, spe- 
cially bound for schools and libraries in 
permanent yet inexpensive Goldencraft 
Cloth Binding (sturdy cloth on heavy 
binders board, printed in bright colors; 
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Ready October and November 
Living Desert. Based on th full-length 


Cy 


McCain or Singer sewed) : 


Ready in September 


Golden Book of Ships and Boats. 
By Marion Conger. Illustrated by Robert Dore- 
mus. Grades 4-8. $1.75 (net $1.29) 


Gergely’s Golden Cireus. By Peter 
Archer. Illustrated by Tibor Gergely. Grades 
K-2. $2.25 (net $1.69) 


Pinoechio. Based on the story by Collodi. 
Illustrated by the Walt Disney Studio. Grades 
1-3. $2.50 (net $1.89) 


Golden Picture Book of Numbers. 
What they look like and what they do. By 
Reed and Oswald. Illustrated by Corinne Mal- 
vern. Grades K-2. $2.25 (net $1.69) 


New Series 


These books are printed on extra-heavy water- 


Disney film in the widely acclaimeu True Life 
Adventure series. By Jane Werner. Illustrated 
with Kodachromes and drawings by the Walt 
Disney Studio. Grades 5-H.S. $4 (net $2.99) 


Horse Stories. By Elizabeth Coatsworth. 
Illustrated by Rojankovsky. Grades 1-3. $2.25 
(net $1.69) 


Gelden Picture Dictionary. More 
than 800 words for beginning readers. By Lil- 
lian Moore. Pictures by Joe and Beth Krush. 
Grades K-2. $2.25 (net $1.69) 


Golden Picture Book of School 
Days. Easy-to-read stories and things-to-do. 
By Kathryn Jackson. Pictures by Violet La 
Mont. Grades K-2. $2.25 (net $1.69) 
Golden Book of Indian Crafts and 
Lore. Story and pictures by W. Ben Hunt. 
Grades 3-7. $2.50 (net $1.89) 


20,000 Leagues Under the Sea. 
Told by Elizabeth Beecher from the Walt Dis- 


x & 


> 


ney live-action movie. Pictures by the Walt 
Disney Studio. Grades 3-6. $2.25 (net $1.69) 


New Little Golden Books 


os 


proof pages and pre-bound in buckram. Story 
and pictures by Garth Williams for pre-school 
and beginning readers. 


Baby Animals. Grades K-1. $2.25 (net 


@ 
5255050 


$1.69) 


Baby Farm Animals. Grades K-1. $2.25 
(net $1.69) 


Golden Animal ABC. Grades K-1. $2.25 
(net $1.69) 


Madeline and 6 others will be ready in 
September. 


Open Up My Suitease, Heidi, 
Disney’s Ben and Me, and il 
others will be ready in October and November, 
All at $1.04 list, 78¢ net. 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Cloth Binding, write to 


SIMON AND ScuusTeER, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 
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“and Magie Carpets 


When you are six* you can set out to see the world on a burro, as Billy does 
in the story of SKEET. 


OF Burros and Space S 


By the time you are nine** you can build your own space ship and shoot 
off to another planet, as David and Chuck do in their WONDERFUL FLIGHT TO 
THE MUSHROOM PLANET. Or you can dance with the spirits of animals, like 
Jadih in THE ORDEAL OF THE YOUNG HUNTER. 


But when you are teen*** you need transportation into time, the 
fourth dimension. You need a magic carpet. The gentleman at the left 
will provide one, for he is Rama, hero-god of ancient India, whose ad- 
ventures were more marvelous even than those related by Scheherazade. 




















There are other magic carpets in each of these books for Fall, 1954: 


SKEET ” 


By Mary Russell. Illustrated in two colors by Jeanne C. Manget. $2.00 
wk 


THE WONDERFUL FLIGHT TO THE MUSHROOM PLANET 


By El c on. Illustrated by Robert Henneberger. An Atlantic Monthly 
Press Book. $2.75 


THE ORDEAL OF THE YOUNG HUNTER 


By Jonreed Lauritzen. Illustrated by Hoke Denetsosie. 


THE BLUE HERRING MYSTERY 


By Ellery Queen, Jr. $2.75 
xk 


TRUE ADVENTURES OF PIRATES 


By Seymour G. Pond. Illustrated by Frederick Chapman. 
$2.75 


TRUE ADVENTURES ON WESTWARD TRAILS 


By Alfred Powers. Illustrated by Lorence F. Bjorklund. 


JEFF WHITE, FOREST FIRE FIGHTER 


By Lew Dietz. Illustrated by William Moyers. $2.75 


BROKEN ARROW 


By Elliott Arnold. Illustrated by Frank Nicholas. Duel/, Sloan, 
and Pearce— Little, Brown. $3.00 


GENTLEMEN AND REBELS 


By George H. Faulkner. Illustrated by Harve Stein. 
$3.00 


\ THE GOLDEN STALLION TO THE RESCUE 


\ By Rutherford G. Montgomery. Illustrated by George 
) Giguere. $2.75 


THE ADVENTURES OF RAMA 


By Joseph Geer. Illustrated by Randy Monk. 


LITTLE, BROWN & ™ 


All of Little, Brown & Company’s New Books for Children 
Are Cloth Bound with Extra Supers for Superior Wear 











$2.75 





$2.75 


$3.00 
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COMPANY * Publishers ° Boston. 











READY FOR CHILDREN’S READING ROOMS 
FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


Nelson Centennial Contest Winners 


THIRD DAUGHTER 
by Allie D. Hennagin 


A “western” for girls—the story of 17-year- 
old Sarah, daughter of an Oregon pioneer, 
and her wisdom and courage in the solu- 


tion of her problems. Girls 12 up $2.50 


A FIRE MIST—A PLANET 
by Elizabeth R. Reynolds 


A fascinating account of the world’s first 
two billion years—dramatizing its develop- 
ment for young people who want to know 
more about the origins of our earth. 


Ages 9 up $2.50 


* 


HAWAITI, U.S.A. 
by Lily Edelman 
Foreword by Margaret C. Scoggin 
An informal account of Island life as it 
actually is; with 46 photographs, map, and 


pronouncing glossary. “Aspect by aspect, it 
is Hawaii from the young person’s point of 
view. . . Fact-full and realistic. . . Recom- 
mended.”—Virginia Kirkus. 


Boys and girls 12 up $2.50 





TENOCH by Leigh Merrell 


A saga of high adventure in which young 
readers will, with Tenoch and the San 
Salvadore crew, sail lashing seas on Ca- 
brillo’s exciting voyage to the unexplored 


Boys 12 up $2.50 


coast of California. 





JOHN SUTTER OF 
CALIFORNIA 
by Glenn Clairmonte 


The story of a valiant immigrant, famous 
for his contribution to the history of our 
West, who never rested until his dream of 
a_ lifetime—California’s admission to the 


Boys 12 up $2.50 


Union—was realized. 


THE WHITE ROSE OF 
STUART 
by Lillian de la Torre 


Vividly recreating the romance of 18th cen- 
tury Scotland, a well-known author tells 
the story of Flora Macdonald, a highland 
lass whose courage and daring helped 
Bonnie Prince Charlie escape from the 
British. Girls 12 up $2.50 


CURRENT NON-FICTION FAVORITES ON THE U.S.A. 


WASHINGTON: THE Story oF Our CAPITAL $2.75 @ by 
THIRTY-THREE Roaps TO THE Wuitre House $2.50 ¢ Alberta Powell 


Great BANDS OF AMERICA 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


19 E. 47th St. 


Graham 


$2.00 e 
New York 17, N.Y. 























WAR CHANT 


By Dee Dunsing. Decorations by E. Harper 
Johnson. Osceola, General Gaines, and a 
young woodsman are the heroes of this exciting 
Seminole War story. Ages 12-16. $2.50 


CHALLENGE OF THE COULEE 


By Janette Sargeant Graham. Illustrated by 
Sidney Quinn. An ambitious boy feels trapped 
by his environment, but fights to fulfill his en- 
gineering dream. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


GREEN THRESHOLD 


By Mary Wolfe Thompson. Decorations by 
Avery Johnson. An orphaned brother and sis- 
ter cling together, but growing up must lead to 
growing out, too. Ages 12-16. $2.50 


PAT'S NEW WORLDS 


By Loring MacKaye. Illustrated by Richard 
Bennett. A poor Irish boy takes a determined 
dream to Harvard in the days of Longfellow, 
Holmes, and Lowell. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


SOMEBODY SPECIAL 


By Neta Lohnes Frazier. Illustrated by Henri- 
etta Jones Moon. Little Rhody feels just ordi- 
nary, until father proves she is special after all. 

Ages 8-11. $2.75 


OIL TRAILS IN HEADLESS VALLEY 


By Joe Holliday. Oil prospecting is always an 
adventure, but there’s extra excitement when 
mystery develops in an isolated Canadian pros- 
pecting camp. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


RICARDO'S WHITE HORSE 


By Alice Geer Kelsey. Illustrated by Joseph 
W. Hopkins. Ricardo and his horse win the 
prize that his sick father has worked for. 
Reissue. Ages 10-14. $2.50 


AMERICAN GIRL 

FAVORITE. STORIES 

Edited by Marjorie Vetter and Ruth Baker 
Bowman. Favorite stories selected by readers 
of The American Girl cover all teen-age inter- 
ests. Reissue. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


THE HIDDEN VILLAGE 


By Keora Kono and Dorothy Mulgrave. Illustrated by Isami 
Kashiwagi. The exciting story of little Keo and his search for the 
village of the Menehune in far-off Hawaii. 


Ages 8-12. $2.50 


SIXTEEN IS SPECIAL 


By Ernie Rydberg. 
never had a birthday present buys a surprise package at auction 
that changes her life before it is opened. 


Illustrated by Millard McGee. A girl who 


Ages 12-16. $2.50 


DETACHED COMMAND 


By Robert C. DuSoe. Illustrated by Arthur 
Harper. Mutiny, piracy, storms at sea and the 
spirit of good sea tales abound in this story 
of our early Navy. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


TO SEE THE QUEEN 


By Katharine Gibson. Illustrated by Clotilde 
Embree Funk. There is folktale fun in the story 
of a little princess who comes to London to be 
Queen. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


POWDER AND HIDES 


By Val Gendron. Decorations by Rus Ander- 
son. The old West is gone, but the days of the 
Buffalo and the Great Plains Indians live on in 
this tale of adventure. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


ONCE THE MULLAH 


By Alice Geer Kelsey. Illustrated by Kurt 
Werth. Tales of the fabulous Mullah, the de- 
light of Iranian children, now bring their charm 
to young Americans. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


CARGO FOR JENNIFER 


By Marjorie Vetter. Illustrated by Peter 
Spier. A year’s visit with Cuban relatives 
teaches Jennifer some lessons in growing up 
and understanding others. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


THE FOREIGNER 


By Gladys Malvern. Illustrated by Corinne 
Malvern. The story of Ruth and Naomi is re- 
told as a deeply moving, spiritual adventure. 

Ages 12-16. $2.75 


WOLVERINE 


By Jack Hambleton. Bush pilots, a wily Cree 
Indian chief and a foreign spy provide thrills 
for young Tom at the Hudson’s Bay Company 
outpost. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


ROCKETS AT DAWN 


By Earle S. Coleman. Illustrated by L. D. 
Cram. A search for stolen ore leads to a battle 
with flash floods, two desperados, and a trap on 
the bombing range. Ages 10-14. $2.75 


Send for our Free Catalog of Junior Books 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 


55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
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We've just sold our 
000,00 0th 
FIRST BOOK! 

















NATURE 
THE First Booxs oF BEES BIRDS BUGS 
CONSERVATION HORSES 
PLANTS PREHISTORIC ANIMALS* 
FIRST SNAKES STONES TREES 
kes SCIENCE 
are the ks oF ELECTRICITY MICROBES* 
first books SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS 
on ean oumeent SPACE TRAVEL WATER 
; OF GOD AND COUNTRY 
Ld — No. | mt s oF AMERICA GOD PRESIDENTS 
sellers of their kind for 
boys and girls are ALL GAMES AND HOBBIES 
cloth bound . ALL illus- s OF BASEBALI CARTOONS CHESS 
trated with dozens of pic- DOGS DOLLS* __FISHING 
mostly in color Oe JOKES AND FUNNY THINGS | 
a full 734” x 834 MAGIC PHOTOGRAPHY 
ALL re ALL checked PUPPETS SAILING 
volumes... ALL € STAGE COSTUME AND MAKE-UP 
and double-checked for 
accuracy, authority, and TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION 
clarity of text for young OF AIRPLANES AUTOMOBILES 
readers from 7 to 12... BOATS BRIDGES ROADS* 
ALL at one low price, TRAINS TRUCKS 
each, $1.75. PEOPLE AROUND THE WORLD 
FR ANKLIN oF BABIES ESKIMOS HAWAII 
INDIANS ISRAEL JAPAN 
WATTS, Inc. NEGROES 
adison Ave., New York 21, N. Y 
i PEOPLE AT WORK 








THE First Books oF COTTON COWBOYS FIREMEN 
NURSES SUPERMARKETS* 


*Fall, 1954 NEW WORLDS TO KNOW AND ENJOY 


Fw THE First Books orf THE BALLET JAZZ* MUSIC 
LD hi | POETRY RHYTHMS WORDS 
f 


Send for FREE catalog and 32-page booklet: “A First Guide to FIRST Booxs.” Address Dept. LJ9 
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HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY - Books for Young Readers 
Fall— 1954 


Vera Amrein 

SUDDEN VOYAGE. Drawings by Frederick 
Henning. Young sailing fans will enjoy 
this mixture of ae and mystery. 224 
pp. Oct. Ages 9-12. $2.75 


Nina Brown Baker 

NICKELS AND DIMES: The Story of F. W. 
Woolworth. Drawings by Douglas Gors- 
line. An absorbing American success story. 
144 pp. Oct. Ages 9-12. $2.50 


Richard Banks 

THE MYSTERIOUS LEAF. Drawings by /rene 
Haas. Three charming, eccentric profes- 
sors are the main characters in this amus- 
ing tale. 64 pp. Ages 6-9. $2.50 


Julie F. Batchelor 
and Claudia de Lys 


SUPERSTITIOUS? HERE'S aie Drawings by 
Erik Blegvad. An entertaining account of 
some age-old superstitions current today. 
160 pp. Oct. Ages10 up. $2.25 


Jerrold Beim 

WITH DAD ALONE. Drawings by Don Sibley. 
How two boys and their father readjust to 
a new way of life after Mother’s death. 
160 pp. Ages 9-12. $2.75 


Margot Benary-Isbert 

ROWAN FARM. A sequel to the well-loved 
The Ark, providing compassionate — 
into life in postwar Germany. 288 p 


Ages 12 up. P80. 5i 
Jean Bothwell 
THE RED BARN CLUB. Drawings by Margaret 
Ayer. A new story of the Holt Children, 
their pony, and a pet project. 256 pp. 
Ages 8-12. $3.00 


Madye Lee Chastain 

DARK TREASURE. ee Pe s by the author. 

A delightful oe! of a New York girl in 

the days of the clipper — 224 pp. 
Ages 9-12. $2.75 

Hans Fischer 

THE BIRTHDAY. Drawings in six colors by 

the author. The author-artist of Pitschi 

has created another enchanting animal 

picture book. 32 pp. Ages 4-8. $3.00 


C. H. Frick 

TOURNEY TEAM. A fine basketball story 
about Rocky Ryan and the Hillcrest High 
team fighting its way to the Indiana State 
finals. 224 pp. Ages 12up. $2.75 


Mildred Lawrence 

DREAMBOATS FOR TRUDY. Drawings by Rob- 

ert Frankenberg,. Two fifteen - year - old 

ws sisters ona hilarious and exciting trip 
urope. 192 pp. Ages 12 up. $2.75 


Stephen W. Meader 

THE BUCKBOARD STRANGER, Drawings by 

Paul Calle. What happens when a smooth- 

talking Texan stirs up trouble in a New 

England town of the early 1900’s. 224 pp. 
Ages12up. $2.75 


Andre Norton 

AT SWORDS’ POINTS. Mounting suspense 
and taut action in a tale involving the 
postwar European underground. 288 pp. 


Ages 12 up. $3.00 
Rita N. Oliver 


RAIN OR SHINE: Things to Make. Clear direc- 
tions and fine photographs for a variety of 
amusing things children can make from 
simple materials. 64 pp. 

Ages 8-12. $2.50 


Kathrene Pinkerton 
PEDDLER’S CREW. A fine junior novel of a 
girl’s emergence into young womanhood, 
set against the rugged coast of British 
Columbia in the 1920’s, 224 pp. 

Oct. Ages12up. $3.00 


Will and Nicolas 


circus RUCKUS. Drawings in color by 
Nicolas. Hilarious text and dramatic pic- 
tures in this circus book by an outstand- 
ing author-artist team. 48 pp. 

Ages 4-8. $2.75 


Sally Scott 
CHICA. Drawings by Joe Krush. A favorite 
author tells of a small boy’s longing to 
turn a stand-offish cowpony into a friend. 
128 pp. 


Pees 8-12. $2.25 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, N. Y. 17 
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HE WENT 


He turns to The Book of Knowledge to see 
how a jet flies. Suddenly, caught by the 
narrative style and the vivid pictures, 

he reads on .. . and on. Soon, the mind 
that wondered idly about airplanes is 











UP IN A JET... 
CAME D 
IN AN 


ELEVA 





N 


OR 


humming with facts about elevators... 
and another youngster is on his way 
to becoming a reader. 


Primarily, of course, The Book of Knowledge is 
an accurate and modern reference work . . . 

its 20 volumes covering 7,600 pages, over 12,700 
pictures, more than 40,000 alphabetically 
arranged index references and cross-references, 
and 1,850 fact index entries. BUT, because 

its material is arranged to think the way the 
child does . . . this unique reference work 
actually makes children want to read. Put into 
everyday use, The Book of Knowledge has 
proved a valuable ally in libraries everywhere. 
Is it at work for you? Write today for full 
information on the newest edition. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 
| The pedia Americana, Grolier Ei pedia, The Book 
' 

















of Knowledge, 
Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of icon Science. 


{ THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


7 
; THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO READ 
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Royalty-Free Plays 





Book Collections of 


Standard Cloth-Bound Editions 





for Young People 








Just published ! 


UNITED NATIONS PLAYS AND PROGRAMS 
by Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe 


The aims, purposes, and accomplishments of 
the United Nations are vividly dramatized in 
this new collection of original program mate- 
rial for young people. This book contains 
royalty-free one-act plays, playlets, group read- 
ings, poems, songs, recitations, prayers, and 
toasts. Effective classroom and assembly pro- 
grams may be arranged in combinations suitable 
for various grade levels. Informative, enter- 
taining, and easy to produce. 
Lower Grades through High School 

296 pages; $3.50 


Previously published 


SHORT PLAYS FOR ALL-BOY CASTS 
by Vernon Howard 


Thirty royalty-free comedies and skits for boys 
of all ages. The light-hearted mixture of sense 
and nonsense in these plays will have sure-fire 
appeal for both casts and audiences. This book 
will solve play-giving problems for teachers, 
boys’ club directors, scoutmasters, camp coun- 
selors, and other youth leaders. Simple and 
easy-to-stage plays. 
Middle Grades and Junior High 

201 pages; $3.00 


and still in demand 





HEALTH AND SAFETY 
PLAYS AND PROGRAMS 

by AILEEN FISHER 

Lower and Middle Grades 275 pages; $3.50 


TWENTY-FIVE PLAYS 
FOR HOLIDAYS + 
by MItpRED HARK AND NoEL McQuEEN 


Junior High and High School 
373 pages; $3.50 


Holiday Plays for Teen-Agers ¢ 
by HELEN Louise MILLER 
Junior High and High School 

355 pages; $3.50 
Plays for Great Occasions 
by GRAHAM DuBots 
Junior High and High School 

371 pages; $3.50 
Modern Comedies for Young 
Players 
by Mitprep HARK avd NogEL MCQUEEN 
Junior High and High School 

373 pages; $3.50 
Christmas Plays for Young 
Actors ¢ 
edited by A. S. BURACK 
Lower Grades through Junior High 

264 pages; $2.75 
100 Plays for Children + * 
edited by A. S. BURACK 


ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR 
ALL-GIRL CASTS + 

by MARJORIE PARADIS 

Junior High and High School 

193 pages; $2.50 

HOLIDAY PROGRAMS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS + 

by AILEEN FISHER 

Middle and Lower Grades 374 pages; $3.50 


Little Plays for Little Players ¢ 
edited by Sytvia E. KAMERMAN 
Lower Grades 338 pages; $2.75 


Radio Plays for Young People ¢ * 
by WALTER HACKETT 


Junior High and High School 
277 pages; $2.75 


Career Plays for Young People * 


by SAMUEL S. RICHMOND 


Junior High and High School 
342 pages; $3.50 


On Stage for Teen-Agers ¢ * 
by HELEN LouIseE MILLER 


Junior High and High School 
432 pages; $3.50 


Special Plays for Special Days ¢ * 
by MitprepD HARK and NokEL MCQUEEN 





Middle and Lower Grades 397 pages; $3.00 j 


Middle and Lower Grades 886 pages; $4.75 


* Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
4 + Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


(For a timely variety of new plays each month of the school year, subscribe to PLAYS, 
The Drama Magazine for Young People. Sample copy on request.) 








i PLAYS, INC... Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. _ 
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Children all over America are asking for 
THRILLING STORIES ...EXCITING STORIES... 
Thoroughly good American stories— 

10 NEW ori, TITLES IN THE 


AMERICAN 


¢ 
Rite 





$": HERITAGE 


° STORIES 


Librarians tell us that the 20 earlier AMERICAN HERITAGE stories are top 
favorites with teen-agers. To them we are now adding 10 even greater titles. 
All are by well-known writers for young readers. They know how to write the 
stories that teen-agers like. For their unsurpassed story-appeal and authentic 
historical backgrounds, a full stock of AMERICAN HERITAGE stories is needed 
by every library. Your regular source of supply can provide you with any of 
these titles, or we will gladly send them to you. The 10 new titles speak 


for themselves — 


LAND OF GRAY GOLD: 

Lead Mining in Wisconsin, by AUGUST 
DERLETH. Illustrated by Kathleen 
Elgin. A dramatic story of the changes 
in a Cornish boy’s life on the Middle 
Western frontier of the 1840’s. 


THE GREATEST ADVENTURE: 


A Story of Jack London, by FrRep- 
ERICK A. LANE. Illustrated by Sidney 
Quinn. A story of young Jack London 
— his schooldays, oyster pirating, rid- 
ing the rails, whaling in the Pacific, 
gold mining in Alaska. 


MEN OF FLIGHT: 


Conquest of the Air, by CHARLES 
SPAIN VERRALL. I/lustrated by Wil- 
liam Heaslip. The history of aviation, 
from the first glider to the latest jet, 
skillfully woven into the story of two 
lively boys. 


GRAY BONNETS: 


In the Days of Roger Williams, by 
SLATER Brown, Iliustrated by Fritz 
Kredel. A story of Colonial Boston 
and Providence duri-g the Quaker 
“invasion.” A stirring picture of the 
struggle for religious liberty. 


SONS OF THE BIG MUDDY: 


Dakota Territory in the 1880's, by 
WILBuR J. GRANBERG. //lustrated by 
James Medlar. The peopling of the 
great Missouri Valley by Europeans 
of many languages and cultures and 
their struggle to survive. 


A FLAG FOR LAFITTE: 


The Battle of New Orleans, by 
FREDERICK A, LANE. Iilustrated by 
Leonard Vosburgh. Pirate or patriot? 
An authentic portrait of Jean Lafitte 
in the colorful setting of New Orleans 
during the War of 1812. 


THE BELLS OF CARMEL: 


Mission Days in California, by EpITH 
H. BLacKBuRN. Illustrated by Frank 
Nicholas. A deeply moving story of 
the founding of the Spanish missions 
in California in the 1770's and a vivid 
portrait of Father Junipero Serra. 


MEDALS FOR MORSE: 


Artist and Inventor, by JEAN LEE 
LATHAM. Illustrated by Douglas 
Gorsline, The story of the man who 
forsook a career in painting to devote 
himself to developing that “ridicu- 
lous contraption, the telegraph. 


CAPTURED WORDS: 


The Story of a Great Indian, by 
FRANCES WILLIAMS BrowIn. Iilus- 
trated by L. F. Bjorklund. An en- 
trancing account of the invention of 
a written language for the Cherokees 
by Sequoya and his daughter. 


GRAY RIDERS: 


Jeb Stuart and His Men, by MANLY 
WaAvDE WELLMAN. /ilustrated by 
Frederick T. Chapman. The flam- 
boyant Confederate cavalryman, 
J. E. B. Stuart, seen through the eyes 
of his devoted young courier. 


All volumes bound in sturdy cloth; full-color jackets; end 
papers, chapter headings and many full-page illustrations in 


wid) = color. 192 pages, size 544x8%. Ages 10-15. 
ui Ba Great value at $1.75 each. 
— 


my\ 
‘ALADDIN :TeTo) @4 55 Fifth Aveune, New York 3 
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NY interested participant at 
AL A.L.A. Conference in 

Minneapolis must have been 
impressed as I was by the large 
attendance and numerous activi- 
ties of those librarians who work 
with children, both in school and 
in public libraries. 


As I looked at the beautiful exhibits of 
children’s books, chatted with children’s 
book editors, noted the real interest in the 
Newbery-Caldecott and 
with the constant stream of children’s and 
school librarians who paused at our booth, 
I realized afresh the comparative youth of 
this whole world created around children’s 
books and library service for boys and 
girls. Virtually all of it has come about in 
this cenatury—most of it within the last 


dinner, visited 


thirty years. 


Those of us who are past fifty used 
almost no books in the elementary grades 
except textbooks. Children’s departments 
in public libraries were practically non- 
existent except in the cities. There were 
no elementary-school libraries, and high- 
school Indeed, the 
total annual output of children’s books 


libraries were rare. 


was slim until the twenties. Louise Sea- 
man became the first children’s book edi- 
tor in 1919 when the Macmillan Company 
established a book 
department. 


separate children’s 


COE 





comment 


The children’s encyclopedia in 
its present attractive, illustrated 
form did not have its beginnings 
until after the first World War, 
and the early school encyclopedias 
It’s fun 

to compare the little two-volume 
school encyclopedia which Mr. Compton 


were very drab indeed. 


. bought in 1907 with the present beautiful 


edition of Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia which he first launched in 1922 


The comparatively few librarians who 
bought children’s books in the early part of 
this century had virtually no lists to guide 
them The Children’s 
Catalog was not published until 1909. Its 


in their selection. 


list of book titles was not long, but inter- 
estingly enough this first edition included 
an index to St. Nicholas magazine. The 
Standard Catalog for High School Librar- 
ies was first published in 1926. The first 
number of the Horn Book appeared in 
1924. 


Children’s and school librarians are a 
wonderfully dedicated group and quite 
properly impatient at anything that blocks 
their progress in bringing children and 
books together. It's not good to look back- 
ward too often, but these librarians might 
be encouraged if once in a great while 
they glanced over their collective shoulders 
to see how far their cause has progressed 
in the last quarter of a century. 
iit. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH 


DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Everyman’s Quest" 
By Elizabeth Yates 


‘ — BEGIN AT THE BEGINNING—’’ is the 

old storytelling formula. Following 
it, I shall take you back with me to the days 
when a little girl turned to books as her most 
understanding friends. She was a very plain 
little girl with brown hair and long legs, and 
she was very, very shy. Written words were 
wonderful things for they linked her with 
the world—not the world of the present 
only, but of the past, too; they even threw 
out strands frail as a spider's web yet strong 
into a possible world of the future. Words 
were bridges across which memory could 
travel, fancy would play, and hope might 
reach. And the written word that speaks in 
silence still is to her the most wonderful 
thing in the world. 

Friday was the most satisfying night of the 
week, for there was no homework to be done 
and she could read the book of her own 
choosing. There was a deep chair in her 
father’s study and she would curl up in it, 
book in hand. The doorbell might ring, or 
the telephone. Voices might call through the 
house, but she neither heard nor heeded 
them. She was in a world of her own. When 
she went to bed, her eyes were full of the 
spendor she had seen, and her lips were 
hushed. 


This address was given by Elizabeth Yates upon receiv- 
ing the first William Allen White Children’s Book Award 
at the Kansas Library Association's fiftieth anniversary 
meeting in October 1953, and later, in April 1954, at the 
twentieth anniversary meeting of the Friends of the Library 
in Bloomfield, New Jersey. Her book, Amos Fortune, 
Free Man, which was chosen by the children of Kansas 
from a master list of books selected by specialists in chil- 
dren's reading, was the recipient of the Newbery Award 
in 1951. 


OCTOBER 1954 


“What have you been reading, dear?’ The 
question was tender for the most part, only 
a little curious. 

“A book about King Arthur and _ his 
knights.” 

The words sounded flat. Why was it so 
hard to answer those grown-up questions ? 
One could no more explain what a book 
really said than one could explain inmost 
longings. 

“What are you going to be when you grow 
up?” was another unanswerable question. 

“I don't know,” was always the safest 
answer. It was too great a risk to open the 
door, even a crack, upon one’s secret world. 
To say, “I want to a a knight and go in 
search of the Grail,” would have made them 
laugh, and there was a certain kind of 
grown-up laughter that could sound like a 
rain of arrows against a castle wall and sting 
like hail on a wintry day. 

But to go in search of the Grail was what 
the little girl wanted to do more than any- 
thing else after reading about the valorous 
doings of King Arthur and his knights. 

There were many stories — bold happen- 
ings, undoubted romance—that told of their 
adventures, those knights of the fellowship 
of the Round Table; but most moving of all 
was the story that told of the hundred and 
fifty knights who set out in quest of the Holy 
Grail. Stout of heart they all were, and 
skilled in arms, but only three were to attain 
the high hope of their intent and only one of 
those three the ultimate of heart's desire. . . . 
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A magnificent story it was. And is. Yet 
how much of it could a child possibly under- 
stand ? 

None of the real meaning perhaps, and 
yet much of it is kin to the heart of child- 
hood. Clothed with the shining armor of 
wonder and joy, a child greets each day with 
the spirit of adventure, like a knight riding 
forth on the high road. To be brave, to be 
loyal, to right wrong: those were under- 
standable objectives; even the vows made 
were appealing, the pledge in very serious- 
ness, the pledge that was the safeguard of 
worthiness. 

But what of the vision of the Grail? Was 
it greatly different from the vision one had 
of one’s own life—appearing in moments of 
shining splendor, then disappearing. Perhaps 
to be clearly seen only when ability, desire 
and prayer combined in a glorious unity of 
purpose. What one longed to do and be: 
was it so different from a knight of old? For 
to be a knight of the Grail was to be one 
who, with a whole heart, was dedicated to 
the work before him. What if, in going 
about one’s daily task, the shining armor be- 
came invisible? It might hold even greater 
protection. 

Years later I was to discover in a small 
old church in the Cotswolds, a prayer carved 
on the stone of a thirteenth century knight's 
tomb: 

My Lord, I am ready on the threshold of this 
new day to go forth armed with Thy power, seek- 
ing adventure on the high road, to right wrong, 
to overcome evil, to serve Thee bravely, faithfully, 
joyously. 

And there again it was, the thrilling feel- 
ing of words that linked my present with an- 
other's. That unknown knight and I were 
both seeking the same thing. So many people 
in the world were seeking the same thing. 
Weren't we all bound to find each other, 
then, as the knights did when they turned 
to the Grail? 

It was one thing, as a child, to read and 
wonder and see a train of events happening 
in a faraway time; it is another to stand at 
one’s present point in life and realize that 
the Quest is constant, that it includes all 
people, all ages, and that its conditions re- 
main the same: purity of heart, or singleness 
and steadfastness of purpose. 

So, great books grow as we grow, and the 
gulf between them and us is narrowed by the 
years as their meaning comes in relation to 
our present experience. 

Through legend, romance, allegory, the 
Grail stories have come to us; in art and 
music, as well as literature; appearing in 
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many versions, among many peoples, surviv- 
ing in custom and tradition; analyzed ex- 
haustively by scholars. Their beginning is 
far previous to Arthurian romance ; even be- 
yond folk tales, in an ancient ritual involving 
its own symboiism of lance and cup, a ritual 
that can be traced back to the dim beginnings 
of recorded time. The roots of the legend 
are in a mystery which relates man to the 
source of life; its flowering has the individ- 
ual for its soil and the world for its range. 


Personal A p plication 


Anyone can take the teaching and adopt it 
into his life. So doing, the Grail becomes 
not something remote and untouchable, but 
that holiest thing of all—the gift each one 
has to give to the world: the gift that is 
shaped lovingly by his own hands. And the 
quest of the Grail, lifted from sanctity as it 
has been from mystery, becomes everyman’s 
quest for the significance of his life, his place 
in the world, and the work that he will do. 

As the Grail becomes synonymous with 
the highest achievement that could be set be- 
fore a man, so a man’s work well done is his 
highest achievement, and his effective contri- 
bution to a better world. Sometimes that 
work is chosen; often it is given. It can be 
earned ; it must be proved. 

All high quests end in the City Without 
Walls: in the understanding where access to 
usable truth is not denied the doughtiest or 
the humblest searcher. 

Do you recall Emily Dickinson's poem: 

What I can do, I will, 

Though it be little as the daffodil; 
What I cannot, must be 

Unknown to possibility. 

Greatness is not given to many; glamour 
is gained by only a few. Most of us lead 
lives of quiet endeavor, repetitive tasks, 
moderate awards and scant praise; but in 
every activity—profession, career, task, 
chore — there are elements of glory if the 
work is endowed from within. In the heart 
of the worker the decision is made: whether 
he will shape the work with his hands, or 
the work will shape him with its monotony. 

Not long ago I read an item in a news- 
paper about a Boy Scout who was returning 
on a ferryboat from a Sunday afternoon hike. 
Something happened when the ferry came 
into her slip. There was a crash. A guard 
rail was torn away and the lives of many 
people were endangered. A policeman was 
standing on the dock, but as it was impera- 
tive that he go for help he called to the Boy 
Scout to keep people away from the guard 
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rail. ‘You're in charge,” he said, giving the 
boy his orders. 

For an hour the boy kept people away 
from the dangerous place while repair work 
was done. When the rail was secured, the 
passengers landed safely. Nobody paid any 
particular attention to the boy when he was 
released from duty, but he didn’t care. As he 
walked home he knew that something had 
happened to him. He was standing taller. 
There used to be things that had got in his 
way, cut off his view, but he could see over 
them now. He had grown at least two 
inches. 

Your memory is as good as mine. Look 
back on those days when real growth came 
with an opportunity to serve, and when the 
opportunity was used to the full a glimpse 
of the Grail was caught. 

In one of the stories of Galahad, the youth 
becomes aware that he is growing when he 
realizes the dangers that beset all who would 
both serve and lead. “Stamped with the 
image of the king’’ as the knights were, that 
was no garment of immunity; but it was the 
armor in which they were strong. In one of 
her essays, Dorothy Sayers says: “He who 
flees from Time and Evil is thrall to them; 
not till he welcomes them does he find 
strength to transmute them.” Galahad did 
more than welcome them, he went out to 





Elizabeth Yates receives the first William 
Allen White medal from Chris Cunning- 
ham, representing the boys and girls of 
Kansas who had selected her book, Amos 


Fortune: Free Man, as their favorite. 

The presentation was made at the Wil- 

liam Allen White Award dinner which 

climaxed the fiftieth anniversary celebra- 

tion of the Kansas Library Association 
in Hays, Kansas, October 1953. 
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meet them; for he knew that he would come 
into his kingdom only as he made himself 
lord of his own soul. Whether a man lives 
in vanity or in glory is measured not so much 
by what others see as by the way he resolves 
his inner conflicts: of this only One other 
knows but he. 

Ideal work is what one lives to do; it is 
not always what one does to live; yet the 
latter can become the former when emphasis 
is lifted from material returns to the good- 
ness and usefulness of the work itself. The 
rewards, which are quite apart from the re- 
muneration, are in the higher tasks to which 
one is called and the greater responsibilities 
given. Man is, by nature, a creator; and his 
labor, whatever it may be, is his creative 
energy bent to the service of society. 

The building of a mediaeval cathedral 
seems to us now a far more glorious task 
than the building of an automobile on an 
assembly line ; yet it is possible that the heav- 
ing of stones—the laying of them one upon 
another so that all the mason saw was a wall 
slowly rising before him—had its moments 
of dullness, routine. Physical weariness 
might have taken the edge off mental sharp- 
ness, as it still can do. Perhaps it required 
imagination to see that something great was 
being made; and perhaps the knowledge of 
the part one was playing in the building of 
an edifice gave wings to thought, and prayer 
quickened the work. .. . Not only when the 
building was finished would God be praised 
within it; but now while it was in the mak- 
ing. Not only when it was roofed would 
God be worshipped, but now while the work 
was being done. 

In my memory, I have a “fellowship of 
people who have found their work.’’ Among 
them is Thomas Traherne, that obscure sev- 
enteenth century poet who gained the secret 
of happiness. For him, nothing was unim- 
portant and everything was related to the 
whole. He was a man who glimpsed some- 
thing of the design back of all life and who 
knew that the revelation of it went on in- 
wardly and eternally. 

Another is Amos Fortune, that slave who 
became a free man. A tanner by trade, he 
proved through his life that the measure of 
a man’s humanity is the extent and intensity 
of his love for mankind. George Washing- 
ton Carver is another, that modern saint who 
has done more than anyone else for the 
South, for his people, and for science. He it 
was who never entered his laboratory with- 
out first kneeling at the door to ask God's 
help. And, of course, William Allen White 
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is there. He had such zest for living, such 
open eyes of wonder, and such a heart of 
reverence. Knowing that mankind was a 
family, he spent his days looking for the 
family likeness and building on it. Life to 
him was a gorgeous game, and the world a 
large, AB, stn beautiful place. 

The examples are endless—Grail seekers 
all, Grail finders, whose lives becoming illu- 
mined could illumine others. 


Artist and Artisan 


But these, someone might say, are people 
whose work approaches art and the artist has 
always had an easier task than the artisan, for 
he is working with ideas which are close to 
beauty. Having chosen his tool, he can shape 
his medium with it. Too often the factory 
worker becomes like his tools. The beauty 
he might seek is not in the machine. It may 
be in what the machine makes, but that is 
rarely for him, more often for an unknown 
purchaser. That is even more true now than 
when Ruskin wrote, almost a century ago, 
“In our great factories we fabricate every- 
thing except men.”” And yet, man has always 
had the power of transmutation. Within 
himself is the alchemy to change routine to 
realization. 

The chance to see the Grail is the right of 
every man. The uplifted vision then becomes 
a common ground. Sir Bors, Sir Perceval, 
and Sir Galahad found each other in their 
vision of the Grail, not along the way to it; 
so those who know their loves have a com- 
mon ground of meeting. 

Thoreau once wrote in his Journal (1845): 

All that a man has to say or do that can possibly 
concern mankind is in some shape or other to tell 


the story of his love—to sing; and, if he is fortu- 
nate and keeps alive, he will be forever in love. 


We who, as writers, teachers, librarians, 
can help young people to know their real 
selves, to be aware of their gifts and value 
them, have a matchless task. No one can say 
what another's vision will be, but one can 
help another to prepare the way and secure 
the moment in which it may be perceived. 

The world is full of thoughts of duty, and 
some of them should be of ourselves. That 
may be a hard saying, but the recognition of 
one’s self—aims and needs—is the founda- 
tion of wholeness. During the years when 
we are growing up our time is filled with 
gaining knowledge, acquiring a skill, devel- 
oping a talent, fitting into the pattern of 
society, earning a living. Before we know it, 
the days move on with less hours in them 
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each year; less minutes in each hour. Duties 
widen, responsibilities increase; but there is 
no more strength in the human frame than 
there are sands in the hour glass, and the 
result often is energy running thin and 
nerves stretched taut beyond needed tension. 
In trying to do too much—answer all the 
demands, champion all the causes, keep up 
with everybody—that most precious asset 
of all—time for one’s self—has an ever- 
narrowing margin. 

There is such a thing as time for being. 
The Chinese have a saying: “To be idle for 
a day is to be an immortal.” Everything 
needs a fallow period, a garden no less than 
a man; and everyone needs a time of quiet 
wherein a vision of the Grail may be 
seen... . 

To withdraw into the inmost self where 
silence is, and peace, is to become deeply 
aware of goodness. Such awareness, in our 
lively modern day, is not easily achieved ex- 
cept under conditions of aloneness: stark 
they may be, or alive with beauty. To yield 
to that awareness for a half hour, or a day, 
is to be recharged. Yield. What a word it is! 
To give, to restore, to make an offering. The 
earth does that with its increase; the birds 
with their song. 

In the earliest Grail stories, those found in 
the wide and misty reaches of folklore, a 
curious theory emerges that the Grail, sym- 
bolizing a search for the Source of life, in- 
volved a journey to the worlds beyond the 
horizon: the Past and the Future. Such a 
journey, fraught with danger and hazards, 
could only be undertaken as a spiritual ad 
venture. Courage, Valor, Love—only those 
qualities that were ever green, fresh, and 
quick—could companion a man. Once the 
vision was obtained, that was sufficient. It 
was like the effect of cold water on an iron 
plunged into it after it had been heated in 
the forge and pounded on the anvil: as the 
shape of the iron was made ec a sO 
was the vision in the mind of a man. 

The Grail Quest is timeless, and the Grail 
itself can be revealed again and again. A 
glimpse of the Grail will lift the gaze from 
hedged surroundings to the point where life 
is seen in its design and unity, its dignity and 
aspiration. For, in the vision, a man sees the 
work that is his reason for being, the work 
that he can make his cup of offering. 

This has been somethigg in the nature of 
a confession of faith. Perhaps I have been 
saying that the books we read in childhood 
send a gleam, like that of the Grail, down 
the pathway of our lives. 
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Children and Parents Go to “School” 


PRESCHOOL STORYHOURS IN THE NEWARK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
By Clara ]. Kircher 





Henningsen’s Studio 


All Agog for Library School’ 


Ogos NEWARK PUBLIC LIBRARY'S pre- 

school storyhour program has been in 
operation since 1943 when the first program 
was held at the Weequahic Branch. It was 
thought that the many parents who visited 
the branch to borrow books for their small 
children might be interested in some kind 
of group activity. At an informal book talk 
and tea held in the children’s room of the 
branch the question of group meetings was 
discussed and met with an enthusiastic re- 
sponse. A weekly hour in the library for the 
preschool children was the outgrowth of the 
interest shown at this meeting. 

The program was immediately popular 
and seemed to meet a definite need in the 
community. After that, preschool programs 
spread to all the branch children’s rooms as 
well as to the main library. They are now a 
regular and valuable part of the library's 
work with children. 


Clara Kircher is Principal Librarian of the Children’s 
Division, Public Library of Newark, New Jersey 
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Value of Preschool Storyhours 


Participation in a preschool program is 
frequently the child's first social experience 
outside the home. He learns how to play 
with other children in his own age group 
and how to adjust to them. He grows in 
self-expression and becomes less shy. His in- 
terests are widened. The child also learns 
that the library is a friendly place where it is 
fun to be. He feels that he “belongs”’ to the 
library even before he starts school. And 
through the stories that are read and told to 
him, he learns to love books and to look 
forward to the time when he will be able to 
read them for himself and borrow them 
from the library. 

The children love to come to these ses- 
sions. Attendance at ‘‘school,” as they call it, 
makes them look forward .happily to their 
real school days and the later transition is 
thereby made easy for them. 
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Enjoying “Babar” together 


When the children enter kindergarten 
they “graduate” from our preschool groups. 
These graduates become some of the library's 
best borrowers. When they take out their 
first library cards, they are already familiar 
with the routine, location, and contents of 
“their” children’s room, they are the library's 
friends and have a feel for reading. 

Among the things a child learns by at- 
tendance at a preschool group are: 

To: Enjoy looking at picture books 

Listen to stories 

Borrow books 

Talk in a group 

Listen to and follow instructions 

Play with others 

Lead a group 

Be a follower 

Think and talk about problems, such 
as getting lost, helping mother, etc. 

Count 

Distinguish between colors 

Also: The names of animals 

Rhythm 

Rhymes and jingles 

Songs 

Games 

Dances 
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“This is the one 1 want’ 
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The Program 


Preschool programs are held in the chil- 
dren's rooms once each week from October 
to June and last approximately one hour. 
Attendance is limited to about 25 children 
in the three-to-five-year age group. At the 
first meeting each child is registered. This 
registration includes the parent’s name, ad- 
dress, and telephone number as well as the 
child’s name and age. A record of the child's 
birthday is also made. This makes it possible 
to have a small celebration on the meeting 
date closest to each child’s birthday. 

We have found that it is necessary to ask 
the mothers to remain in the building while 
the children’s programs are in progress. 
When a child becomes unexpectedly ill or 
suddenly shy it is difficult unless a person in 
whom the child has complete confidence is at 
hand to cope with such a situation. Parents 
are also asked to make every effort to be on 
time because the children’s librarian cannot 
conduct a successful program if she is sub- 
jected to constant interruption. 

While the children’s storyhours are in 
progress their mothers usually participate in 
programs conducted for them by the profes- 
sional staff of the adult department. A de- 
scription of such an adult program as worked 
out by the branch librarian of the Weequahic 
branch library follows this report. 


Technique 


The storyhour program is generally pref- 
aced by a short period during which children 
and parents are free to browse and choose 
together the books they want to borrow at 
the end of the program. 

When the program is ready to start the 
children seat themselves on plastic covered 
cushions arranged in a semi-circle on the 
floor. The children’s librarian sits on a low 
stool facing them. The program starts with 
an attendance count in which the children 
participate and, in the early sessions, by an 
explanation of the procedure to be followed. 
This is followed by a story, rhythms, or 
music as the case may be. 

Sometimes the stories, songs, and games 
chosen for a particular program are centered 
around one theme. Occasionally, however, a 
number of ideas are used to hold the chil- 
dren's attention and to appeal to a variety 
of interests. 


In selecting stories to share with the chil- 
dren it is generally best to choose picture- 
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book stories so that the children have a focus 
for their eyes in looking at the pictures while 
the story is being “told.” Thus, by attending 
to the story with both ear and eye, they are 
more completely absorbed in what is going 
on than if their attention were given only to 
the words of the story. In doing this kind of 
picture-storytelling the librarian must have 
mastered the text sufficiently well so that she 
need not read it word for word from the 
page. On the other hand she should not 
memorize the text to such an extent that she 
is unable either to omit material or change 
it to suit her particular audience. 

Work with preschool groups affords an 
excellent opportunity to test out new books 
with children directly and get their reactions 
at first hand rather than relying solely upon 
questioning children after they have read 
stories, or watching circulation records to 
check on the popularity of new books and 
the possibility of the need for ordering 
duplicate copies for the children’s book col- 
lection. 

Most programs have a certain amount of 
repetition in opening and closing. This is 
done in order to give the children that con- 
fidence which comes with a feeling of fa- 


miliarity. When two or more stories are read 
during one program they are interspersed 
with quiet games or other activities such as 
finger plays, rhymes, or rhythms. Even so 
simple a thing as standing to stretch may be 
used to give the change necessary when 
working with young children whose interest 
span is very short. 

On the other hand, games requiring much 
movement are used at the end of the pro- 
gram when the children are likely to become 
restless unless they have some physical activ- 
ity. Frequently the games are simplified or 
adapted to the size of the group or the set- 
ting. Keeping time to music is occasionally 
done by the slapping of hands on the knees, 
by swaying the body or swinging the arms 
rather than by the more obvious clapping of 
hands. The latter in some cases may drown 
out the music. 

The children’s librarian who is interested 
in working with preschool children should 
be well versed in the field of child psychol- 
ogy. She should be aware of the latest trends 
in the study of child growth and develop- 
ment. Finally, she should examine all the 
stories, recordings, books of games and 
finger plays, etc., she can lay her hands on 





Jake Eickenbush 


London Bridge begins a “play with others’ period at the 
Weequahic Branch of the Newark Public Library. 
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"Now it's my turn.” Each child partici- 
pates in some part of the program 


which may have possibilities for use. She 
should then discard about 90 per cent of this 
material and retain the 10 per cent that ap- 
peals to her and seems particularly useful. 

A sampling of the programs used success- 
fully during the 1952-1953 season by Edna 
Lippert, children’s librarian at the Clinton 
Branch Library is given below. It shows not 
only which stories, games, recordings, and 
other activities were used, but also how they 
were put together to achieve a smooth whole. 

Following this sampling is a listing of all 
the books and recordings used by Mrs. Lip- 
pert during the same period. 

A discussion of the programs for parents 
conducted sieuidiioneily with the children’s 
storyhours completes this report. 


OUTLINE OF PRESCHOOL 
PROGRAMS 


Haliowe’' en 


Look AT Books TIME 10 minutes 

Each child picks up a cushion to sit on. Books 
are distributed and instructions are given on han- 
dling the books. The child holds up his closed 
book when finished with it and receives a different 
one. 


EXPLANATION OF PROCEDURE 2 minutes 


Storytime is the time for listening to stories. 
There will be a time to listen and sing to music 
and there will be a time for learning to play games. 
The boys’ and girls’ mothers are in the next room 
and have not gone away. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED GAME 5 minutes 
“Tell Us What's Your Name” from Follow the 
Music by Lottie E. Coit 
Here we go walking round and round, 
Round and round, round and round, 
Now will you tell us what's your name 
When the music stops. 
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INTRODUCTION 3 minutes 

With a finger or a cardboard wand each child 
is tapped on the head and asked to introduce him- 
self. (At subsequent meetings a different child 
each week is odie to do this instead of the 
children’s librarian.) 


StorY—The Animals of Friendly Farm by Mar- 
jorie Hartwell 15 minutes 
Discuss farm animals and things on farms in- 
cluding pumpkins. 
Draw on a large pad showing in color the dif 
ference between a pumpkin and a Jack O'Lantern 
Explain about Hallowe'en and Jack O’Lanterns 
and show the children the one in the children’s 
room. 


RHYTH MS 5 minutes 


Clap to music of Frank Luther's Nurser) 
Rhymes or Mother Goose Songs. 


Story—Georgie by Robert Bright 5 minutes 


RHYTHMS 5 minutes 

Listen to “Monkey See, Monkey Do” from the 
record Train to the Zoo by Norman Rose. Clap to 
simple rhythms. 


DisMISSAL 

Collect cushions, distribute library books, and 
instruct the children to show them to mother be 
fore borrowing them. 


Bears 
LooK AT Books i TIME 10 minutes 


INTRODUCTIONS AND COUNTING ATTENDANCE 
5 minutes 


Story-—Blueberries for Sal by Robert McCloskey 
5 minutes 

Dramatize the story with a child as Sal, another 
as mother, and two others as mother bear and 


baby bear. 


GAME 5 minutes 
Standing in place—do motions to: 
Teddy bear, teddy bear, 
Turn around; 
Teddy bear, teddy bear, 
Touch the ground, 
Teddy bear, teddy bear, 
Show your shoe; 
Teddy bear, teddy bear, 
That will do. 


Teddy bear, teddy bear, 
Go upstairs; 

Teddy bear, teddy bear, 
Say your prayers; 
Teddy bear, teddy bear, 
Turn out the light; 
Teddy bear, teddy bear, 
Say, “Good night!" 


Story—Bears by Ruth Krauss 5 minutes 
Repeat the story, this time having children tell 
the story as pages of book are turned. 


Music 5 minutes 


Listen to Teddy Bears’ Picnic by Frank De Vol 
Learn some of the words. At the end of the 
record, all curl up and pretend to go to sleep. 
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Story—Grow/ Bear by Margot Austin 5 minutes 


ACTIVITY 5 minutes 

Put cushions away and dramatize the above 
story. Choose characters. Movement of group of 
children away from Growl Bear in fright and 
toward him in friendship. 

Form a circle and march around the room to 
the music of “The Bear Went Over the Mountain” 
from Skip to My Lou by Crane Calder. 5 minutes 


DisMIssAL—March out of the room. 


W inter 


Look aT Books TiME 10 minutes 


INTRODUCTIONS AND COUNTING ATTENDANCE 
5 minutes 


Review unison counting using fingers 


Story—I Like Winter by Lois Lenski 5 minutes 


Try singing text to tune of “Twinkle, Twinkle, 
Little Star.”’ 


Story—Katy and the Big Snow by Virginia Lee 
Burton 5 minutes 


ACTIVITY 5 minutes 
Dramatize, “Help! Help!’ from the above story. 

Choose children for characters: 

Katy 

Police Station, etc. 
Librarian reviews story simply while Katy travels 
around room rescuing various characters who take 
turns calling “Help! Help!” 


Music 10 minutes 
Explain that on a cold day adults come home 
and have a hot pot of tea to warm themselves. 
Show a teapot, explaining use and parts. Play 
first part of “I'm a Little Teapot” from Teddy 
Bears’ Picnic by Frank De Vol. Demonstrate ac- 
tion by putting right hand on hip for handle, 
forming spout with left hand, tipping over. 
Teach and use above actions for 
Oh! I'm a little teapot, 
Short and stout; 
Here is my handle and 
Here is my spout; 
I can change my handle or my spout, 
Just tip me over; pour me out. 


DIsMISSAL 
The Family 


Look aT Books TIME 10 minutes 


INTRODUCTIONS AND COUNTING ATTENDANCE 
5 minutes 


FINGER PLAY 5 minutes 
“Mother's Knives and Forks,’ from Follow the 


Music by Lottie Coit. 
These are mother’s knives and forks; 
This is mother’s table; 
This is mother’s looking glass; 
And this is baby's cradle. 


Story—Papa Small by Lois Lenski 


(Stand) 
Reach for the ceiling 
Touch the floor. 


5 minutes 


ACTIVITY 2 minutes 
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Let's see how tall you are, 
Let's see how small you are. 


Reach for the ceiling, 
Touch the floor. 


Story—Joe/ Gets a Haircut by Lucille Corcos 
10 minutes 
Dramatize individual children getting a haircut. 
Discuss experiences at time of the first visit to the 
barber. 


Story—Tall Enough Tommy by Rebecca Falconer 
or Daddy and Me by Lisa Babcock 5 minutes 


Music 5 minutes 

Stand, put cushions away, find partners and 
listen to the record, Out of Doors by Tom Glazer. 
Demonstrate actions to go with music; i.e., hop in 
place, march in place, seesaw with partners, shake 
partner's hand, shake own hands in aimless way, 
sway, tap partner. To prevent confusion only one 
side of the record should be used. 


DISMISSAL 
The Farm 


Look AT Books TIME 10 minutes 


INTRODUCTIONS AND COUNTING ATTENDANCE 
5 minutes 


FINGER PLAY 
Once I saw a little bird 
Come hop, hop, hop. 
So I cried, “Little bird 
Will you stop, stop, stop? 


3 minutes 


And was going to the window 
To say, “How do you do?” 
But he shook his little tail 
And far away he flew. 


Story—Jeanne Marie Counts Her Sheep by Fran- 
coise Seignobosc 5 minutes 


(An audience participation story for counting) 


RHYME 2 minutes 


“Little Bo Peep,” from the Rainbow Mother 
Goose. 


Discuss 5 minutes 


Picture Book of Animal Babies by Irene Robin- 
son or Great Big Animal Book illustrated by Feo- 
dor Rojankovsky. 


SONG 5 minutes 


“The Farmyard Song,” from Treasure Bag of 
Game Songs by Dorothy Gordon 


I had a cat and my cat pleased me. 
I fed my cat under yonder tree. 
Cat goes meow. 


Sing other verses about hen, duck, sheep, pig, 
etc., having children join in on chorus, 


StorY—Box with Red Wheels by Maud Peter- 
sham 5 minutes 


ACTIVITY 


Dramatize the above story. Choose children for 
characters. There is a movement back and forth 
as they investigate the contents of the box. 


DISMISSAL 
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Parents’ 


Groups 


By Lillias P. Nichols 


HEN THE PRESCHOOL GROUP was or- 

ganized at the Weequahic Branch Li- 
brary in 1943, it soon became evident that 
the children benefited most from a program 
free from the stimulation and distraction of 
their parents’ presence. Since it seemed wiser 
in view of the extreme youth of the children 
to have the parents remain in the building, 
the experiment of a parents’ discussion 
group was inaugurated. 

It is pretty generally agreed that 20 to 25 
people make an ideal discussion group. 
However, since we are a public library and 
our services are free, it is somewhat impos- 
sible to make an arbitrary ruling as to num- 
bers. For the last few years we have had an 
average attendance of approximately 30, but 
a special speaker may increase the group to 
40 or more. 

The sessions run from the first Wednes- 
day in October to the last Wednesday in 
May. The hour of meeting is from 1:30 to 
2:30 P.M. For our neighborhood at least, 
this has proven to be the best time of day. 

The first session of the group is always 
one in which its aims and purposes are ex- 
plained to the parents. They are told why 
it is necessary to have a few rules, and their 
cooperation is asked in helping to keep them. 
Future programs are discussed and the entire 
group is asked for suggestions as to topics 
and speakers. The second and third meet- 
ings are often informal discussions of books, 
or of four or five articles on child care. Vol- 
unteers are asked for and their names are 
taken at the first meeting so that we may 
know who is responsible for each program. 
By this time the branch librarian has had 
time to estimate the temper of the group and 
select about four parents who seem willing 
to take certain responsibilities. These are 
formed into a program committee, which 
meets with the branch librarian or the senior 
librarian in the adult department and plans 
the program, usually through the Christmas 
holidays. 

Six other parents are usually willing to 
assume the duties of a telephone squad, 
which is divided into six sections with each 
member of the telephone squad responsible 
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Parents’ group discusses timely 
topic together. 


for five names. Members of the group are 
phoned before each Wednesday meeting to 
notify them of either the speaker or the topic 
to be discussed. Calls are also made in cases 
of emergency when a session must be can- 
celed or a speaker fails us at the last moment. 

As the program is set up, we correlate 
books with the subject under discussion and 
plan at least one book review session each 
month. Sometimes this meeting is preceded 
by a talk on book reviewing by one of the 
staff, since this seems to help the group 
clarify its own ideas on how to review a 
book. Articles on child care are another of 
our stand-bys. They must be chosen with 
discrimination, however, in order to make 
good discussion material. Usually the par- 
ents pick from a number which we Hd 
apply the article to their own situation at 
home, outline it for us, and then it is thrown 
into general discussion. Another “natural” 
for the mothers themselves is what we call 
a “recipe” session, when they bring in their 
own favorite recipes, short cuts, and house- 
hold hints which can be shared. 

We have had luck with two other kinds 
of programs which foster group participa- 
tion. One program was a session of records 
—musical and language. The program com- 
mittee and the senior assistant from the 
branch visited the main library and chose a 
selection of records which they felt would 
be appropriate for the group. The session 
which followed was ailteialal and we re- 
ceived suggestions for a repeat performance. 
At the other program a series of articles on 
current events, chaired by the program com- 
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mittee and introduced by five of the group, 
was followed by lively discussion in which 
all participated. We felt that a great deal 
was learned from it, for each discussion 
leader had to learn to control her own group, 
to keep the discussion objective, and to en- 
courage the timid and restrain the more 
aggressive. All this was their responsibility 
and they handled it very well. 


Last but not least is the subject of speak- 
ers. Having no treasury we are forced to rely 
on the nonpaid speaker and this of course 
limits our field. One of the points of which 
we constantly remind ourselves is that we 
should not invite a speaker just to have a 
“speaker” but be sure he has something to 
say that will interest our particular group. 

We find that our parents like to hear 
about the services of the library, many of 
which are entirely new to them. So we ask 
our supervisor of branches to come and talk 
on branch and extension services or members 
of the main library lending department to 
speak on how books are chosen for the li- 
brary. Sometimes we use our own branch 
staff to speak on a timely subject such as 
“The battle for our schools,”’ using a discus- 
sion of the book This Happened in Pasadena 
as a starting point. 

We try to use our neighborhood resources 
whenever it is possible. The Newark Board 
of Education has supplied a speech therapist. 
Our nearby Jewish Community Center and 
Jewish Education Association have furnished 
speakers on the theater and on Jewish cus- 
toms and traditions. The League of Women 
Voters has been good enough to give us 
nonpartisan advice on candidates at election 
time. At one meeting during the year our 
children’s librarian acquaints our parents 
with what goes on each Wednesday during 
the children’s session. 

Our year ends on a note of festivity when 
a committee of parents plans a party for the 
children and they in turn have a program 
which shows the parents what ‘'school’’ has 
taught them during the year. 

To us as branch staff this year has meant 
many things. We have watched young 
mothers, many of whom have not read for 
some years, return eagerly to weekly reading. 
We have seen parents develop responsible 
attitudes; the shy grow less so and the ag- 
gressive become cooperative. In short, the 
give and take of group discussion has created 
a unit which is now an important part of the 
community — believing in itself and plan- 
ning to continue its program. 
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Parents’ Group Programs 
Weequahic Branch Library 


October 1952—-May 1953 


October 1: Opening meeting. Statement of 
aims. Explanation of the necessity for a few well 
defined rules. Discussion of programs for the 
ensuing months. 

October 8: Director of the Department of 
Adult Education, Jewish Education Association, 
Essex County, speaker. Topic: Social Value of 
Holidays. 

October 22: Program committee chosen (4 
people). Group gives suggestions for future pro- 
grams. 

October 29: President, Newark League of 
Women Voters, speaker. Topic: Election Issues. 

November 5: Assistant from the Art Depart- 
ment, Main Library, speaker. Topic: Contempo 
rary Life in Denmark. 

November 12: Child psychologist, speaker. 
Topic: “Mother Knov.'s Best.” 

November 19: Concert pianist and music in- 
structor, speaker. Topic: Your Child and Music. 

November 26: Four articles on child care. 
Various phases of child development. Group dis 
cussion. 


December 3: Director, Junior Museum, New- 
ark Museum. Topic: The Child and Creative 
Work. 


December 10: Book reviews. Four or five mem- 
bers of the group. Both fiction and nonfiction are 
represented. (The group frequently requests that 
adult department professional staff select titles to 
be discussed.) 

December 17: Christmas and Hanukkah Party. 

December 24, 31: 
tion. 

January 7: Recipe session—Members of group 
exchange favorite recipes. 

January 14: Senior Librarian, Weequahic 
Branch Adult Department, speaker. Topic: At- 
tacks on Public Education—How Do They Affect 
You as Parents? 

January 21: Inclement weather. Small attend 
ance. Continuation of January 14 session with 
participation of entire group. 

January 28: Supervisor of Branch and Exten- 
sion Department, speaker. Topic: Services of the 
Branch and Extension Department, including 
demonstration of book on the ceiling. 

February 4: Record program. Records selected 
by the Senior Reference Librarian, Adult Depart- 
ment, and the program committee from Musi 
Department, Main Library, including ballads, in 
strumental music, operatic selections, etc. 

February 11: Four articles on child care. Dis- 
cipline: What Is It? (Child Study Association) ; 
The Green-Eyed Monster (Jealousy) (Rutgers Ex- 
tension Service); Aggressiveness in Children 
(Child Study Association); Helping Children to 
Accept Death (Child Study Association). 

February 18: Book reviews. Similar to Decem 
ber 10 meeting. 

February 25: Counselor, Family Service Asso 
ciation, speaker. Topic: What Makes Good Fam. 
ily Relations? 

(Continued on page 166) 
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Los Angeles County Children’s Work 


By Mary Rogers Smith 


A GROUP OF BOYS stopped as they passed 
the branch library window with its 
colorful poster titled, THIS CHANGING 
WORLD. They went closer and eagerly 
pointed out the prehistoric animal figures, 
geologic specimens, and books displayed. 

“I'm going to ask the librarian for that 
book, Prehistoric America,” said one boy. 

“I want that one about atomic experi- 
ments,’ said another. 

As they entered the building and made 
their requests, the librarian explained: ‘The 
books in the window are part of the exhibit 
put there to show you and your friends what 
you can find here in the library. Over here 
on the shelves are copies of the same books, 
or others like them, which you can take out.” 

Incidents like this are repeated daily in the 
many branches of the Los Angeles County 
Public Library, where displays, exhibits, and 

sters play an important part in bringing 

ks and children together. The increasing 
use of juvenile display material is part of the 
larger system-wide program of publicity. 

This far-flung county system, the largest 
in the world, covering 3,500 square miles, 
with 115 branches and 4 bookmobiles, has 
many ingenious methods for solving its big 
problem of conducting children’s work with 
a minimum number of children’s librarians. 

In 1927 the budget policy then in force 
was to spend more on books as the basic 
need and less on trained children’s personnel 
in the field. Since that time many changes 
have been made in the work but the program 
is still based on the principle of supplying 
the best book stock possible and helping 
branch librarians make this book stock avail- 
able to children. 

The nerve center of this program is in the 
children’s division headquarters at the cen- 
tral building where, in addition to the chief, 
there are four assistant children’s librarians 
and a small clerical staff. There are chil- 
dren’s book collections in 107 branches and 
stations with children’s librarians in only 
three of the largest, and one regional chil- 
dren’s librarian supervising children’s work 
in 10 branches of her region. This means 
that in the remaining 94 service outlets chil- 
dren’s work is done by branch librarians with 
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Harpld E. Young 
In La Canada Branch 


the help of the headquarters staff of the 
children’s division. At the close of the 1952- 
1953 fiscal year there were 104,615 juvenile 
borrowers registered. During this period 
1,574,155 juvenile books were circulated. 

The maintenance of the book stock from 
which all of the branch collections are sup- 
plied is, of course, the primary concern of 
the central staff. Each assistant children’s 
librarian on this staff is put in charge of cer- 
tain parts of the collection: fiction, nonfic- 
tion, easy books including picture books and 
readers, reference books, foreign books, and 
pamphlets. This responsibility is rotated, 
whenever possible, in order to give each in- 
dividual a better opportunity to know the 
whole book stock. The maintenance for each 
part of the collection includes decisions 
about ordering replacements and new titles, 
comparison of editions and bindings, alloca- 
tion of budget allowance, epi of 
orders, and maintaining purchase and no- 
longer-buying files. 

The organization of this part of the work 
is an excellent example of the administrative 
principle of distributed responsibility which 
is applied, whenever possible, to the chil- 
dren’s division program as a whole. By tak- 
ing full charge of all procedures for any one 
process, each member of the staff is given an 
opportunity to gain experience. 
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Every month the ever-increasing number 
of new books is divided up among the chil- 
dren’s librarians, those in the field as well as 
those at central, to be read and reviewed. 
Written reviews of rejected, as well as ac- 
cepted titles, are kept on file in the children’s 
division and are used constantly to re-evalu- 
ate old titles, to compile bibliographies, and 
to answer questions from branch librarians 
about controversial or out-of-print titles. 

At monthly review meetings, accepted 
titles are reviewed orally and a mimeo- 
graphed list is supplied with short notations 
explaining the rejections. These meetings 
are well attended by the branch librarians, 
who welcome this opportunity to gain a bet- 
ter knowledge of children’s books and to 
discuss with the members of the division 
their special needs. The children’s librarians 
of the central staff in turn find this a valuable 
opportunity to gain information from these 
branch librarians working in the field, who 
are constantly in touch with children and 
therefore in a position to note current trends 
in reading interests. 

Another important opportunity for ex- 
change of information and ideas is afforded 
at these meetings by the participation of rep- 
resentatives from the county school division 
of libraries. Since functional cooperation be- 
tween library branches and schools is an in- 
tegral part of this county library system, it is 
vital that members of the children’s division 
work closely with the school librarians in 
book selection in order to choose wisely titles 
needed for supplementary reading and to 
prevent unnecessary duplication. In accord- 
ance with this policy, the division chief has 
been a member of the book reviewing group 
of the county school division of libraries. 





Storyhour at South Gate Branch 


In each of the branches where there is no 
children’s librarian, the children’s book col- 
lection is selected and supervised by a chil- 
dren's librarian from the central staff in co- 
Operation with the branch librarian. In every 
branch certain basic titles are supplied in 
both reference and circulating collections. 
Aside from these basic titles, the circulating 
collection varies from branch to branch ac- 
cording to size of circulation, particular in- 
terests of juvenile readers, and special needs 
of the community. 

Each branch is visited quarterly by a chil- 
dren’s librarian from the central headquar- 
ters who goes over the shelves, taking off 
books for discard and for binding, noting 
what kind of books are most needed, what 
titles are not being used and could be trans- 
ferred elsewhere, and whether the book sup- 

ly is adequate. She confers with the branch 
ibrarian about needs for new titles or re- 
placements and discusses any special activi- 
ties or problems in the branch’s program of 
children’s work. On the basis of this super- 
visory visit, the quarterly allotment of books, 
including new titles and replacements, is 
made up and sent out to each branch from 
the children’s division headquarters. 

Emergency shipments are provided to take 
care of needs which may arise between quar- 
terly allotments. To supplement each branch 
collection, there is also a system of short-time 
loans from a special collection kept for this 
purpose. In addition, provision is made for 
recalling needed titles from branch collec- 
tions to fill special requests from individual 
branches. Thus the book stock is made to 
serve as wide a use as possible. 

In order to provide branch librarians with 
oe material, posters were sent out from 
children’s division headquarters with (ac- 
companying) booklists suggesting appropri- 
ate titles to feature with the posters. In some 
branches exhibit cases were supplied in 
which children could display their own col- 
lections. As the number of branches in- 
creased, this display program grew, an artist 
was added to the staff, and provision was 
made for a more extensive schedule rotating 
branch displays. 

Although these displays featured chil- 
dren’s books and interests, they also attracted 
the attention of adults and soon branch li- 
brarians began to ask for such material to use 
with adult books. As a result, a new exhibit 
and information section has been set up re- 
cently, outside the children’s division, to 
handle the production of all display material, 
both adult and juvenile. 
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La Canada Branch, Los Angeles County Public Library 


The children’s division retains responsi- 
bility for choice of subject matter and 
slogans used in its displays and continues to 
prepare and supply accompanying booklists. 
The principles guiding the selection of sub- 
jects and slogans are very much the same as 
those used in other systems of children’s 
library work. Emphasis is given to the con- 
cepts important in helping children adjust 
to life today, the understanding of the past 
as well as the present, and appreciation of 
the contribution made by other peoples and 
cultures. 

Branch librarians consider this program 
an invaluable service in attracting children 
to the library and in introducing them to 
books. They report that books featured with 
posters or displays circulate more rapidly and 
that the variety of subjects and slogans used 
makes it possible to call attention to books 
of limited appeal as well as the more popular 
titles, so that there is more use of the whole 
collection. 

An important adjunct to this program is 
the central headquarters’ juvenile book 
jacket file arranged by subject and author. 
In addition to their use in exhibits and dis- 
plays, jackets are sent out to branches for 
freshening up their collections, for librarians 
to use for book talks, for teachers to use with 
their classes as suggestions of the books they 
will find in their branch library. 

Another tool which has grown in use 
along with the display program is the central 
headquarters’ bibliographies file, covering 
about 200 subjects. Originally started to 
supply the booklists accompanying posters, 
the file now includes many other bibliogra- 
phies. Some have been compiled for special 
purposes, such as summer reading projects. 
Others have been started and maintained in 
response to frequent requests from branch 
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librarians for lists on such subjects as biblio- 
therapy, racial understanding, character de- 
velopment, family stories, and California 
authors. There are bibliographies also on 
large general subjects found useful when 
preparing booklists to accompany new post- 
ers or for selecting jackets to accompany 
exhibits. 

Since reference books are expensive and 
quickly out of date, only a few of these are 
supplied each juvenile book collection, but, 
through a system of subject requests, ref- 
erence questions which cannot be answered 
in the branch are referred to the central office 
of the children’s division. One of the juve- 
nile reference books supplied to every branch 
is the Wilson Children’s Catalog. Branch 
librarians have found this an sadiegiengible 
tool since it enables them to consult reviews 
of many books in juvenile collections and 
provides them with needed information 
about children’s literature. 

In addition to these tools and materials, 
the children’s division gives branch librarians 
help with many special activities. Members 
of the central staff conduct holiday story- 
hours, give talks to parents, make school 
visits, help organize Book Week programs 
and summer reading projects. 

This continuing program of cooperation 
between the children’s division and branch 
librarians in the interests of children's work 
is given special emphasis each year through 
the May Book Breakfast. This festivity was 
begun in 1942 as a means of informally ac- 
quainting branch librarians and central staff 
members with authors of juvenile books. 
Attendance at these breakfasts is now close 
to 300 and includes as. visitors children’s li- 
brarians from all over the state. 

To the writer of this article, with a back- 
ground of experience as a children’s librar- 
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ian with the New York Public Library, this 
first year with the children’s division of the 
Los Angeles County Public Library has 
meant acquiring a new point of view. In 
New York, as in many large systems, each 
children’s room is an entity in itself, admin- 
istered by a children’s librarian and its own 
staff. In Los Angeles County, it is necessary 
to think of children’s work in its place in the 
many units of a large system where it is not 
carried on by a specialized staff but is a part 
of the branch librarian’s work. It becomes a 
habit to think about all of the children’s 
division activities with this question in mind: 
“How will this help branch librarians carry 
on work with children most effectively ?”’ 

In book selection and maintenance of book 
stock a different orientation is especially 
necessary. Ordering for one large collection 
is quite another thing from ordering for 107 
smaller collections of varying sizes. For our 
branches here it is not difficult to decide 
about the titles of general appeal which we 
will buy, within budget limitations. The dif- 
ficulty is to decide about the unusual books, 
those of special appeal which will not be 
read in some branches but should be avail- 
able where they will be read. It is here that 
a newcomer needs particularly to see the sys- 
tem as a whole, to try to learn the character 
of each branch, to observe how each book 
collection is being used in order to know 
which of these special titles will be used and 
how many will be needed. This is one of 
the most satisfying aspects of this county 
work—to help select and distribute the book 
stock in order to supply as many of the usual 
needs as possible with the best books avail- 
able and also to take care of those special 
juvenile readers who need more than the 
usual books, who need to find the books of 
specialized appeal they are reaching for. 

To acquire a new perspective is always 
stimulating. In this case it has also been a 
revealing and gratifying experience to see 





how the methods and policies and tools used 
in other systems have oa shaped to fit this 
new system without losing the high stand- 
ards and fundamental values universally ac- 
cepted by the children’s library profession 


CHILDREN AND PARENTS 
GO TO “SCHOOL” 


(Continued from page 160) 

Sing-Along. George Rasely. Young People’s Rec- 
ords. (YPR-722) 

Skip to My Lou. Crane Calder. Allegro Music 
Inc. (CU 113) 

Songs of Safety. Frank Luther. 
(CU 113) 

Teddy Bears’ Picnic. Frank DeVol. Capitol Rec- 
ords. (CAS-3083) 

Train to the Zoo. Norman Rose. Children’s Rec- 
ord Guild. (CRG-1001) 

Walk in the Forest. David Pfeffer. 
People’s Records. (YPR-805A to B) 

When the Sun Shines. Tom Glazer. 
People’s Records. (YPR-617-618) 

Who Wants a Ride? Tom Glazer. 
People’s Records. (YPR-806) 


s 6 
PARENTS’ GROUPS 


(Continued from page 162) 

March 4: Librarian in charge of the New Jersey 
Collection, Main Library, speaker. Topic: When 
Newark Was Younger. 

March 11: Speech Supervisor, Newark Board 
of Education, speaker. Topic: Speech for the 
Preschool Child. 

March 18: Head Pediatric Nurse and Dietitian 
Instructor, speakers. Topic: Diet for, and Han 
dling of the Sick Child. 


Decca Records. 


Young 
Young 


Young 


March 25: Book reviews. Similar to December 
10 meeting. 
April 1: Passover (small group present). Re- 


view of the year’s programs, group discussion 

April 8: No session—spring vacation. 

April 15: Social Hygiene Chairman of the 
Essex County Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
speaker. Topic: Sex Attitudes for the Preschool 
Child. 

April 22: Child psychologist, speaker. Topic: 
‘Mother Knows Best.” Repeat of earlier program 
at parents’ request. 

April 29: Children's 
Branch, speaker. Topic: 
Preschool Storyhour. 

May 6: Two Senior Librarians, Lending and 
Reference Department, Main Library, speakers 
Topic: Capsule Literature—Are Digest Books a 
Boon or a Snare? 

May 13: Visit of preschool children and parents 
to the Newark Museum. Children entertained by 
the Museum staff while the parents visit the 
Planetarium. 

May 20: Four magazine articles. Subjects 
Current Events, Summer Camps, Music for the 
Child, Religion in the Schools. Group discussion 

May 27: Preschool party marking the end of 
the session, parents and children taking part. 


Librarian, Weequahic 
Your Child and the 
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Let’s Try Books for World Understanding” 


By Margaret Selman Riddle 


6 Ray GUIDANCE of the reading experiences 

of the young readers in today’s free 
world will contribute, in large measure, to 
the success and welfare of the free world of 
tomorrow. To “read about’ the customs, 
habits, and manners of the people of other 
nations gives excellent opportunity to instill 
courage, humor, loyalty, sympathy, toler- 
ance, and unselfishness, which are the char- 
acteristics of world understanding. 

It is, therefore, the purpose of the follow- 
ing annotated bibliography to give a partial 
list of materials which will aid in the devel- 
opment of the characteristics of world under- 
standing. The bibliography includes biogra- 
phy, description and travel, fiction, games, 
history, picture-story books, and poetry. 

The materials in the bibliography are for 
elementary school use. The age-level for 
each one of the items is given. 


ARASON, STEINGRIMUR. Golden Hair. Macmil- 


lan, 1945. $2. 10-12 
Here is an entertaining and informational story 

about the transformation of the country of Iceland 

during the mechanical age. Illustrated by Gertrude 
owe. 


Association for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional. Told Under Spacious Skies. Macmillan, 
1952. $3. 8-12 

This is another umbrella book. The stories in this 
collection are pg stories of the United States. 
Illustrated by William Moyers. 

AyYME, Marcet. The Wonderful Farm. Harper. 

1951. $2. 7-10 

The story tells of a French farm where there are 
talking animals. Two little girls live on this strange 
farm and the experiences they encounter make a lively 
story. Illustrated by Maurice Sendak. 

BANNON, LaurA. Gregorio and the White Llama. 
Whitman, 1944. $2. 8-10 

Gregorio, a boy of Peru, has many adventures which 
give humorous understanding of the customs of his 
people. Illustrated by the author. 

BANNON, Laura. Manuela’s Birthday in Old 
Mexico. Whitman, 1943. $2. 8-10 

Manuela, a little Mexican girl, receives an American 
doll for her birthday. This incident creates a ot | 
entertaining story about life in old Mexico. [Illustrate 
by the author. 


Bare, A. E. Mawi’s Summer. Houghton, 1952. 

$2.50. 8-12 

The beautiful Hawaiian Islands furnish the location 

for this story of customs, habits, and manners. Illus- 
trated by the author. 


BEIM, JERROLD and LorrAINE. Two Is a Team. 


Harcourt, 1945. $2. 8-12 

This book, gives a wer? story about a little 
Negro bo ed, and a little white boy, Paul, who 
lay together after school. Illustrated by Ernest Crich- 
ow. 

“© Br From a talk given at the Texas State Teachers Asso- 
— District 10 Meeting, in Austin, Texas, March 20, 
1953 

Margaret Riddle is Librarian of the Sanger Avenue 
Elementary School in Waco, Texas. 
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BELPRE, Pura. The Tiger and the Rabbit, Hough- 

ton, 1946. $2. 7-9 

Folklore from Puerto Rico gives vivid and entertain- 

ing insight into the lives of the people of that land. 
Illustrated by Kay Peterson Parker. 


BEMELMANS, LupwiGc. Hansi. Viking, 1934. $3. 

6-9 

The description of Christmas in the Austrian Tyrol 

gives the reader an enchanting seasonal story. Illus- 
trated by the author. 


BisHop, CLAIRE HUCHET, Pancakes . . . Paris. 
Viking, 1947. $2. 8-12 
American G.I.’s, American pancake flour, and ex- 
citing experiences bring merriment to Charles. Illus 
trated by Georges Schrei 


BOTHWELL, JEAN. The Empty Tower. Morrow, 

1942. $2. 9-12 

The adventures of several little girls, who get a new 

bell for their teacher, introduce an unforgettable pic 

ture of school life in the country of India. Illustrated 
by Margaret Ayer. 


BOTHWELL, JEAN. Little Flute Player. Morrow, 
1949. $2.50. 9-11 
Teka Ram, boy of India, entertains the cattle- 
herders with his flute. Here is very unusual treatment 
of customs, habits, and manners in the distant land of 
India. Illustrated by Margaret Ayer. 


Childhood of Famous American Series, Bobbs, 
1932-1952. $1.75 each. 8-12 
Well written biographies of over sixty famous people 

who were explorers, inventors, statesmen, and authors. 


CHONZ, SELINA. A Bell for Ursli. Oxford, 1950. 
iN 5-8 


This fascinating story of Swiss life is told in verse. 
The courage of Ursli, the little mountain boy, is in- 
spiring. Illustrated by Alois Carigiet. 


CLARK, ANN NOLAN. In My Mother's House. 
Viking, 1941. $2.50. 6-9 
The Tewa Indian children of Tesuque pueblo near 
Santa Fe tell an interesting and intimate story of the 
customs of their people. Their opinion of the world is 
quite different from that of their white cousins. Illus- 
trated by Velino Herrera. 


CLARK, ANN Notan. Little Navajo Bluebird. 

Viking, 1943. $2.50. 8-12 

The story of the modern Indian's aversion for the 

white man's school and his adjustment to school life 

is told in simple and sympathetic language. Illustrated 
by Paul Lantz. 


CoHN, NorMAN. Little People in a Big Country. 
Oxford, 1945. $1.50. 7-11 
Children are more or less alike the world over. 
This is the idea gained from reading about the little 
children in Uzbekistan in Soviet Asia. Here is a gay 
and colorful book. 


D’AULAIRE, INGRI and EpGar. Children of the 

Northlights. Viking, 1935. $2. 6-9 

The adventures of Lise and Lasse, two children of 

the Lapps, A an authentic account of the habits and 

ae ¢ their native land. Illustrated by the 
authors 


De ANGELI, MARGUERITE. Up the Hill. Double- 

day, 1942. $2.75. 9-12 

he customs of Poland are told in charming manner 

by i characters in this story. Illustrated by the 
author 


DeucHer, Sysit. Edward Grieg—Boy of the 
Northland, Dutton, 1946. $2.75. 8-12 
This outstanding biogr taphy is the story of a great 
musician who Phang of his country through his music. 
I}lustrated by Mary Greenwalt. 
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DeutscH, BABBETTE and AVRAHM YAMOLINSKY 
(editors). Tales of Faraway Folks. Harper, 
1952. $2. 8-11 

Here are ten unusual tales from the Uranians, the 
Yakut, the Litts, and the Karelians. Illustrated by 
Irene Lorensowizc. 

DopGe, Mary Mapes. Hans Brinker; 
Silver Skates. Scribner, 1915. $3. 
(Scribner's Illustrated Classics) 

This story, written in 1865, is still a great favorite 
with children. It presents a true picture of life in 
Holland as the story of Hans and the ay of the 
silver skates unfolds. Illustrated by G. W. Edwards. 

Estes, ELEANOR. The Hundred Dresses. Hatr- 
court, 1944. $2.50. 7-11 
_ A never-to-be-forgotten story of intolerance toward a 
little Polish girl, because she bore a peculiar name and 


The 
9-12 


Or, 


had only one dress to wear. Illustrated by Louis 
Slobodkin. 
Evans, Eva KNox. Al] About Us. Capitol, 1947. 
$2. ) plus 
Both graphic and entertaining, this book presents 
authentic, scientific facts about the various races of 
mankind. Customs, habits, and manners discussion 
predominates. Illustrated by Vana Earle. 


FAREJON, ELEANOR. Stokes, 
1926. $2.50. 8-10 
This book is a collection of true stories of Italian 
life as lived by some little English children.  Illus- 
trated by Rosalind Thornycroft. 
FENNIMORE, STEPHEN. Bush Holiday. 
day, 1949. $2.50. 
his thoroughly enjoyable story tells about 
ranch in the bush country of Australia. 
Ninon MacKnight. 


Frost, FRANCES, Legends of the United Nations. 


Italian Peepshow. 


Double- 
LO plus 


life on a 
Illustrated by 


Whittlesey, 1943. $2.50. 11 plus 
ere is an unusual collection of stories from the 
countries composing the United Nations. Illustrated 


by Karl M. Shultheiss. 


FYLEMAN, Rose (translator). Picture Rhymes 


from Other Lands. Stokes, 1935. $1. 6-9 
The gay spirit of the folk ‘thymes from the Welsh, 
French, Norwegian, Czech, Russian and several other 


languages matches the joyful color of the book and its 


fine humor. Illustrated by Valery Carrick. 
Horr, Caro.. Johany Texas. Wilcox-Follett, 
1950. $2.75. 9-12 
The difficulties of adjustment in a new land are 


revealed in this appealing story of a little German boy 
who comes to the homestead lands of Texas. Illus- 
trated by Bob Meyers. 
HUNT, SARAH ETHRIDGE and ETHEL CAIN, Games 
the World Round. Barnes, 1950. $3. All ages 
The folk games from over the world are both in- 
structive and entertaining. Illustrated by Maxine and 
Nathan House. 
Git, RicHarD C. and HELEN Hoke. Paco Goes 
to the Fair. Holt, 1940. $2. 7-10 
This story is about the Indian’s textile work in 
South America. Illustrated by Ruth Gannett 
HADER, BeERTA and ELMER. Jamaica Johnny. 
Macmillan, 1935. $2.50. 6-9 
Johnny, a little black boy, moves to a banana plan- 
tation. is adventures there give authentic entertain- 
ment to the reader. Illustrated by the authors. 


HuTTON, CLARKE. A Picture History of — 

Houghton, 1946. $2.50. plus 

This book is so well executed that the Md Pill 

find a text that is balanced perfectly with the splendid 
illustrations. Illustrated by the author. 


JUDSON, CLARA INGRAM, They Came from Scot- 
land. Houghton, 1944. $2. 11 plus 
This is an interesting story about the family of 
McGregors from Scotland. heir adjustment in the 
new land results in many hardships, but finally happi- 
ness. Illustrated by Mary A. Reardon. 


KING, MARIAN. Kees. Whitman, 1937. 9-30. 


7-9 

The customs of the people of the Netherlands are 

told in the adventures of Kees and his duck as they go 

to the market, the carnival, and the canal. Illustrated 
by Elizabeth Enright. 
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McMurray, Devon. Alaska. 


Heath, 1941. 96c 7-9 

This is a most enjoyable and satisfying way for 
children to get facts about a new land. Illustrated 
with photographs. 


All Aboard for 


Maras, Joser. Koos: The Hottentot. Knopf, 
1945. $2.50. 6-8 
The life story of Koos, the Pizmy, abounds with 


rich Seoceneien of Pigmy life of South Af-ica. Illus 
trated by Henry Stahlhut. 

MEADER, STEPHEN W. Trap-Lines North. Dodd, 
Mead, 1936. $2.50. 12 plus 


Here is a true story of the great Canadian woods. 
Sportsmanship and courage are the outstanding charac 
teristics displayed in the book. There is also excellent 
exhibition of the natural history of Canada. Illus 
trated by line drawings and photographs. 


MUSGRAVE, FLORENCE. Mary Lizzie. 
1950. $2.25. 9-12 


Mary Lizzie, a little Welsh girl, goes to live in the 
United States. The manner in which she conquers the 


Houghton, 


fear of ‘‘not belonging’’ makes an appealing story 
Illustrated by Robert Candy. 
Oakes, VANYA. The Bamboo Gate. Macmillan, 
1946. $2. 10 plus 
This is a collection of stories about Chinese chil 
dren. Excellent for gaining better insight into the cus 


toms of China. The eight delightful stories in the 
collection tell about modern China and one of its lead 
ing occupations. Illustrated by Dong Kingman. 


SeREDY, Kate. The Good Master. Viking, 
$2.50. 8-12 


The adjustment of a headstrong child, who sp2nds 
a year on her uncle's farm on the plains of Hungary 


1935 


tells a story that will be remembered. This is the 

story of the author's life. Illustrated by the author. 

SereDY, Kate. The Singing Tree. Viking, 1940 

$2.50. 9-12 

, Tolerance is taught to Kate when, during World 

Jar 1, six Russians and seven Germans come to her 
home. Illustrated by the author. 


SMITHER, ETHEL. A Picture Book of Palestine. 

Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1947. $1. 8-12 

The Palestine of Bible times is retold in beautiful 

illustrations. Food, clothing, and shelter are depicted 
in this informational book. 


SPERRY, ARMSTRONG. Cal] It Courage. Macmil 
lan, 1940. $2.50. 9-12 
Mafatu, son of the Chief of Hikueru, fears the sea 

The way in which Mafatu overcomes this fear reveals 


many tribal customs and habits of people of the South 


Seas. Illustrated by the author. 
SPERRY, ARMSTRONG. One Day with Tuktu, Cad- 
mus, 1935. $1.80. 8-10 
This story is filled with entertaining information 
about Eskimo life and manners. Illustrated by the 
author. 
STINETORF, Lou ry (ALLENDER ). Children of 
North Africa. Lippincott, 1943. $2.25. 9-12 
Here are twelve short stories about both African and 
Euro oa children who live in North Africa. Illus 
trated by Frank Dobias. 
Piri LouisE (ALLENDER). Children of 


South Africa. Lippincott, 1945. 8-12 
This collection of stories is about the children of 
South Africa against many backgrounds. Illustrated 
by Eva Watson. 
SuGimoTO, CHIYONO, Japanese Holiday Picture 
Tales. Stokes, 1933. $1.50. 


A beautiful collection of short stories which give a 


$2.25. 


7-9 


vivid description of life in Japan. [Illustrated by 
Tekisui Ishii. 

TurNER, Nina. U. S. Means Us. Houghton, 
1947. $1.75. 7-12 


Here is a simple and informational explanation of 
the way the government of the United States works 
Illustrated by Lloyd Coe. 


VAN StockuM, Hitpa. The Cottage at Bantry 
Bay. Viking, 1938. $2.50. 7-9 
he experiences of the O'Sullivan family give a 


humorous and interesting picture of Irish home life 
Illustrated by the author. 
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Bookmobile or Milk Truck? 


By Lola Keown 


HEN A FIRST-GRADER called the book- 


mobile a milk truck, the teacher de- 
cided to take all first-graders inside the 
Cherokee Regional Bookmobile. This de- 
lighted the children as well as the librarians. 

While serving the large consolidated 
schools. we find that it is impossible to let 
every child come and select his book from 
the bookmobile. Our method is to have the 
teacher get books and check them to the chil- 
dren from his room. Many small children 
easily could think the inside-service bookmo- 
bile to be a milk truck, if the teacher failed 
to take them through it. Our encouraging 
the teachers, especially of the first and second 
grades, to show their students the bookmobile 
has had pleasing results, 

Since children see many books that they 
want from the bookmobile, the teachers are 
likely to get more books for them. Many 
teachers count the bookmobile visit as a field 
trip and follow it with an art lesson and/or 
English assignment of writing a letter thank- 
ing us. 

The children are enthusiastic and inquisi- 
tive, which means that the librarian is kept 
busy explaining things concerning the book- 
mobile. Several children bring chuckles when 
they make such comments as “When I grow 


Lola Keown is Bookmobile Librarian on the Cherokee 
Regional Bookmobile in LaFayette, Georgia. 
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up, I want a bookmobile of my very own,” 
or ‘Oh, look! that book is in techni-color!” 
One freckle-faced boy voiced the opinion of 
many children when he remarked, “Boy, I 
wish this booktruck would get stuck in front 
of my house!” 

The child has a new. experience and tells 
parents about it, often resulting in parents’ 
requests for the bookmobile to stop at their 
house. No home is too far off the main road 
for the bookmobile to visit, if the response 
seems to warrant it. However, some homes 
in sparsely settled areas where the bookmobile 
does not make regular visits are served 
through the mail in answer to requests. Re- 
gional bookmobile service reaches rural 
people at schools, communities, and stores 
where deposits are kept, as well as at private 
homes. 

By bringing children to see inside the ‘‘li- 
brary on wheels’’ teachers become more aware 
of bookmobile service and feel that we are 
giving them extra-special attention. Also they 
find it is a way of arousing interest in reading. 

Both teachers and librarians get unlimited 
satisfaction from seeing children take such an 
interest in books on the bookmobile. More 
librarians would find it worth while to take 
time to show elementary children what the 
bookmobile really is. 
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Book Week Suggestions 


Book Week Materials 


ose READ” is the 
slogan for the 
36th annual celebration of 
National Book Week, to 
be observed this year from 
November 14th to 20th. 


The 1954 Book Week 
poster designed by 1953 
Caldecott medal winner 
Lynd Ward represents 
reading children of all 
ages. In four colors and 
measuring 17” x 22”, it is 
available at 35 cents with 
reductions on quantity 
orders. The three Book 
Week streamers, also de- 
signed to pique the inter 
est of various ages of 
reading children, were de- 
signed by children’s illus- 
trators Barbara Cooney 
and Pau] Galdone, and by 
Harry Haenigsen, creator 
of Penny and Our Bill. 
They are larger than in 
previous years and on 
heavier stock. The two 
horizontal designs may be 

READ folded in sections to stand, 

and all are suitable for 
pasting flat on windows or 
bulletin boards. In two colors, the streamers meas- 
ure 224” x 6” and cost 30 cents for a set of three. 

Other materials obtainable from the Children’s 
Book Council include full color bookmarks repro- 
ducing the Book Week poster; the new two-sided 
recording, “Listen and Laugh’’; and a new rebus of 
children’s book classics. A free descriptive manual 
of 1954 Book Week aids may be requested from 
the Children’s Book Council, 50 West 53d Street, 
New York 19. 








President Eisenhower's Letter 


IX HIS LETTER to the Children’s Book Council, 
commending the council on last year’s observ- 
ance of Children’s Book Week, President Eisen- 
hower wrote as follows: 

To the intellectual development of our citizens 
—and thus, to their ability to participate in the 
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activities of this Republic—few habits are more 
important than reading. Reading is a habit, more- 
over, which can effectively be shaped in early 
years. At a time when the reading matter available 
to both young and old covers such a great number 
of subjects and such varying degrees of interest and 
value, guidance is particularly necessary. A child 


who learns at an early age that the books which his 
elders consider worthwhile can give him greater 
enjoyment than can more frivolous reading will 
have taken a great step toward maturity. 

Dwicut D, EisENHOWER 





School-Community Book Fair 
A* OUTSTANDING PROJECT of our school library 
was our school community book fair. 

Plans began in May, when permission to have 
exclusive use of our auditorium for Book Week 
was given. During the summer, letters were writ 
ten to the Children’s Book Council, various pub 
lishers, and book dealers. We secured book fair 
plans from different sources and decided to use the 
one from Scholastic magazine. 

As soon as school opened in September, the 
librarian and the principal of the elementary 
schools began work in earnest. We were anxious 
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to have the support and interest of our community 
and make the book fair a true community-school 
project. Our working committee was largely made 
up of parents. There was a general coordinator 
and working with her were committees for pub- 
licity, art, checking and sales, music, public library, 
book characters, flowers, and exhibits. 

Attractive posters made by the High School art 
department and children in the elementary grades 
were placed in stores and other public places. 
Three local papers carried articles about the fair 
and two sent photographers to take on-the-spot pic- 
tures. An announcement was made over WUSJ 
Lockport, and we were given free radio time. The 
librarian talked about the meaning of Book Week 
and outlined plans for the fair. A short sketch, 
“The World of Books,” was presented. 

Our aim was to display a thousand books and 
this presented a problem, as some sources were 
unwilling to loan books. Our main supply was 
obtained from Rochester News, a branch of the 
American News Company. Books from our state 
library, Dutton, Scribners, our Literary Guild se- 
lections, and those we have bought for our own 
library brought the total to the thousand mark. 

We had a reference section and displayed all 
kinds of reference books used in a school library. 
We devoted another section to magazines for a 
school library. Both parents and children seemed 
to see these in a new light. The public library 
had a fine display of books. 

We used the display material from our Scholas- 
tic packet and posters and streamers from the Chil- 
dren’s Book Council. Our theme, “The Wonderful 
World of Books” was developed in a modern 
mural which covered one end of the auditorium 
wall. A local dealer in fine furniture provided a 





lighted reading corner. We used long tables cov- 
ered with white paper and arranged our books 
according to the children’s interest and ability. 

Twenty-five young people represented such story 
book people as Heidi, Huck Finn, Sherlock 
Holmes and Robin Hood. Each had prepared a 
little talk about the book represented and these 
were presented at different times. 

Monday of Book Week was used by the com- 
mittees to set up the fair. The librarian prepared 
reading lists for three interest levels and a large 
number of copies of the Combined Book Exhibit. 
Order forms and receipts were ready. 

We opened our doors on Tuesday at 9 A.M. 
Each child was given a “Wish List’’ and could 
write down the books he would like to own or 
read. Tuesday evening we held open house. Every- 
one was invited, through newspaper publicity and 
letters to homes, to visit the school. 

The second evening, we were fortunate to have 
the author, Raymond Yates, as our speaker. Thurs- 
day evening, programs were presented by two 
fifth grades and the students of the senior high. 
As a climax to Book Week, we had as a Friday 
assembly speaker author Helen Fuller Orton. 

Our purpose in having a Book Fair was twofold: 
first to develop closer relations with the commu- 
nity; secondly, to bring together a rich and varied 
collection of books for all to see. We did not 
mention “book sale” in our advertising, for we 
wished to have children, parents, and friends feel 
free to visit the fair at any time without obligation 
to buy. However, over $300 worth of books were 
sold, 

Doris R. BUNNELL, Librarian 
Royalton-Hartland Central School 
Middleport, New York 
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Bookworms’ Breakfast 


A BOOK WEEK PROJECT has proved so popular 
in our school with our library club and fac- 
ulty that it has become a tradition. Knowing how 
well our faculty members like their early morning 
coffee and how much they enjoy seeing new books 
before their release for general circulation, the 
library club hit upon the idea of giving them coffee 
and a preview of books to be released during Book 
Week at the same time. 

This idea grew into the annual Bookworms’ 
Breakfast, the biggest literary and social event of 
the year for booklovers hereabouts. It is planned, 
staged, and managed by members of the Library 
Club—the place, our school library; the time, one 
morning during Book Week before regular classes 
begin; the guests of honor, our superintendent, 
principal, and faculty 

Weeks of preparation go into this 
Everyone gets into the act. During September and 
October, club members raise money to finance the 
breakfast by candy sales after school. Committees 
are appointed. Artistically-minded members make 
clever invitations carrying out the bookworm idea; 
others plan the menu and arrange for the table 
appointments and supplies, service, decorations, 
and displays. All of us get books ready 

By the morning of the breakfast, the library has 
been made gay and colorful with book posters and 
jackets, the loan desk has been transformed into a 
buffet table with a floral centerpiece, crystal plates, 
and cups, flat silver (borrowed from the home 
economics department) and silver coffee service 
(borrowed from the cafeteria). The new books, 
the raison d'etre for the whole affair, have been ar- 
ranged in displays by subjects down the center of 
every table in the library, leaving enough space for 
faculty guests to put their coffee cups down, sit, 
and browse. Library club members secure the co- 
operation of their friends so that the affair be- 
comes an interschool project. 

The effects of the Bookworms’ Breakfast are felt 
throughout the year, with our faculty friends some 
of the best advertisers of our new books. 

Etva Curtis, Librarian 
Senior High Library 
Ponca City, Oklahoma 
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Book Week Contest and Tea 


Ov IMPORTANT FESTIVITY which the children 
teachers and librarians look forward to at the 
East Branch of the Kansas City, Missouri, Public 
Library is the annual Book Week contest. 

The new fall books are displayed on the tables 
in the children’s room a week before Book Week 
They are so intriguing that everyone clamors to 
enter the contest. Each year the contest varies, but 
consists of three parts. Some of the ideas used aré 
questions about favorite books—such as “Who fol 
lowed a large white rabbit down a hole to have 
many exciting adventures?”’; identifying famous 
book characters sketched on paper; examining 
book jackets from which the titles have been cut 
off and naming the books; essays by the children 
about their favorite books; stories made up from 
book titles which the children are to underline; 
and—one of the most popular assignments—hav 
ing the children draw a scene from a favorite book 
These pictures have been displayed after Book 
Week and have helped in increasing the circula- 
tion of those particular books. 

Approximately fifty children enter the contest 
and the highest scorers are the winners. At the 
end of Book Week they are entertained at a party 
in the library, after which, they excitedly choos« 
the new books to be checked out on their cards 
Contests for boys and girls have proven beneficial 
in this community of “nonreaders.” 
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The librarians have aiso felt that the teachers in 
the community would like to know what new 
books have been received by the library. On vari- 
ous days throughout Book Week the faculty of the 
schools are entertained at a Book Week tea in the 
library. In this way the librarians renew acquaint- 
ances and the teachers have an opportunity to look 
at the new books. 

Through these activities a closer bond between 
the boys and girls, the teachers, and the library has 
been established and the theme ‘Reading Is Fun” 
has been proven. 

ORRAINE Crouse, Children’s Librarian 
East Branch Library 
Kansas City, Missouri, Public Library 


Faculty, Students Recommend 


a" AROUSE CURIOSITY in the displays which 
attracted more attention at Central Junior 
High School than any other of the entire year, 
there was a preliminary build-up of the type used 
by automobile dealers to call attention to the ex- 
hibit of their new model cars. Two days prior to 
the actual display the cases were emptied and the 
inside of the glass doors covered with plain white 
paper on which were painted a large Black ques- 
tion mark and the words: Watch This Window. 

The cases were filled just before the close of 
school en the day before Book Week began, but 
the white paper was left up. There were a few 
cracks where the white paper did not reach to the 
edge of the windows, and there was much excite- 
ment as children pressed their faces against the 
glass trying to discover our “‘secret.”’ 

The “unveiling’’ on Monday brought crowds 
standing three and four deep. Each display bore 
the Book Week caption, READING IS FUN and 
underneath that another sign saying, WE RECOM- 
MEND. One case contained pictures of faculty 
members with a ribbon running from each picture 
to the book jacket of a book recommended by that 
person. Attached to the book jackets were com- 
ments or brief recommendations written and 
signed by the teachers. The librarian lettered these 
on blue poster paper to match the ribbon and the 
paper frames which had been made for each photo- 
gtaph to achieve some uniformity of size. The 
case opposite consisted of corresponding photo- 
praphs, book jackets, and recommendations made 

y students. 

One of the aims of the display was to show 
that reading for fun is not limited to English de- 
partment assignments, that teachers are interested 
in reading books that students enjoy too. To this 
end, teachers asked to participate were from vari- 
ous departments — mathematics, science, social 
studies, music, art, physical education, French, and 
English, also the principal, assistant principals, 
track coach, and vocational counselor. The teach- 
ers were asked to recommend books which they 
had read and enjoyed and which they thought 
young people would like—not necessarily books 
in their teaching fields. 

In selecting the children to participate in the 
exhibit an attempt was made to have all grades 
represented, to have a balance of boys and girls, 
to have some well known students, such as the 
president of the Student Council and students ac- 
tive in extracurricular activities. The teachers 
brought their own snapshots, but when students 
were approached it was soon learned that many 
of them had no pictures of themselves. Photo- 
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graphs were taken in the library during a regular 
period of the school day, thereby provoking more 
questions and interest on the part of the puzzled 
spectators. 

Part of the success of the display was due to the 
fact that so many people were asked to participate, 
thereby creating a ready-made sympathetic and in- 
terested audience. Comments on the display varied 
widely. Several boys were certain the librarian had 
made a mistake in putting the picture of the 
French teacher with a recommendation for All 
American. One boy said, “I sure didn’t think she'd 
like a football story!’ There were numerous re- 
quests for the books recommended—and also for 
copies of the photograph of the handsome young 
social studies teacher! Perhaps the reaction to the 
exhibit can best be conveyed in the words of a 
seventh grader who came to the librarian saying, 
“What do you do if you want to have your picture 
in the showcase? There's a good book I wanna tell 
about!" NorMA M. Do.ezat, Librarian 

Central Junior High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Brooks Little 


This Book Week display, utilizing Chil- 
dren's Book Council materials, made a 
hit at the Library School of George Pea- 
body College for Teachers in Nashville, 


Tennessee. 
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Children’s Bazaar 


—e FOR A BOOK BAZAAR at Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College were begun carly last 
summer. The principal gave his approval. The 
Parent-Teachers’ Association board agreed to spon- 
sor it. The art teacher was called in for consulta- 
tion and decided to plan her fall program around 
it. 

Dates were set for Tuesday and Wednesday of 
Children’s Book Week. The bazaar would be fea- 
tured at the PTA meeting Tuesday evening, with 
the children entertaining their parents with a 
“Book Parade.” A call for volunteers brought out 
sixty-five marchers agog with plans for costumes 
to represent their favorite book characters. Eighth 
grade girls worked out a skit as an introduction to 
the parade. 


Children began to interest themselves in ‘The 
Wonderful World of Books.”” Different grades 
chose different subjects. The first graders chose 
fairy tales—and a gingerbread house to adorn 
their display table grew under their busy fingers in 
art class. The second grade was interested in many 
things—“We like books about trains, boats, air- 
planes. We like books about houses and people. 
We like little books with pictures—’ So they 
brought their toys, miniature trains, automobiles, 
model boats, and scattered them among The Little 
House, Lois Lenski’s “little books, and many 
other lovely picture books for beginning readers. 
The third grade built a glittering circus tent for 
books that amused them—Pippi Longstocking; 
Journey Cake, Ho; The Bears on Hemlock Moua- 
tain. And so on up, into the world of science 
where the sixth grade displayed collections of 
shells, birds eggs, and butterflies and conducted 
chemical and electrical experiments in the midst of 
their display of Zim and Schneider books on ele- 
mentary science. Teen-agers and sports fans deco- 
rated booths for their favorite books and a group 
of music lovers set up a reccrd display near the 
phonograph in the library. 
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Invitations were issued to all other city schools 
via their principals and P.T.A. presidents. College 
students and the general public were invited 
through college and local newspapers and a silver 
tea was planned for Wednesday afternoon with the 
seventh grade cooking class scheduled to bake 
cookies and the eighth grade girls to serve. Book 
characters would dress again, mingle with the 
guests, and have their pictures taken. 

When the great day arrived the displays were 
ready. Doors opened at 8:30 A.M. P.T.A. mothers 
and children arrived ahead of schedule to see 
that all went well. The corridors hummed with 
activity as whole grades made the rounds to sec 
all the displays and more and more visitors ar- 
rived. At the P.T.A. meeting that evening, not 
one, but two parents arrived for every child in the 
parade. Friends and visitors filled the auditorium 
and poured out into the halls. The old building 
was warm with laughter and good wil! and the 
happiness that worth-while things can bring to 
children 

The next day brought children from other 
schools streaming in to see the fun. The silver tea 
was well attended and mothers gazed proudly as 
their children posed for pictures in the library 
beside the shelves of books. Everyone declared it 
a success, everyone went home with a book 
whether to read or to have as a memento of a 
happy day, who can say: 

Rutu A. EISMANN, Librarian 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
DeKalb, Illinois 


Guessing Game 


T GAULT Junior High School in Tacoma, 

Washington, we ran a contest the week be 
fore Book Week. The Gazette, the school paper 
announced that a prize would be offered. The 
teachers in many English classes called attention to 
the contest. We used the poster CAN YOU GUESS 
THESE STORIES? which we obtained from_ the 
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Children’s Book Council. This poster was com- 
posed of twenty-four drawings of characters from 
famous children’s stories. The students were given 
an entry blank prepared by the school paper staff. 

A large number of students showed interest in 
the contest. They came to the library on their own 
—coming in as soon as the doors were open in 
the morning, after their lunch, and after school. 
Many questions and discussions regarding story 
book characters could be overheard. When the 
contest ended, several students asked, “When are 
we going to have another?” 

On Wednesday of Book Week the winner was 
announced through the daily bulletin. We also 
announced the highest scorer in each class. The 
winner came to the library to receive his prize— 
a book. 

During Book Week students who had read three 
books from the school library this year were given 
a bookmark of the Caldecott and Newbery award 
books. Students showed a great deal of interest in 
obtaining their bookmarks and seeing if they had 
read the books listed. Many are using the list to 
help them select books for their reading. 

BoRGHILD MEHLEN, Librarian 
Gault Junior High School 


Tacoma, Washington 


Book Fair 


= CHILDREN from the fifth and sixth grades 
of the public schools within a fifty mile 
radius of Arkansas Polytechnic College were the 
guests of the college when they attended the first 
Book Fair to be held on that campus. 


——— 
Ee te OR I 





Charlie May Simon, Arkansas’ most beloved and 
widely read author of children’s books, talked to 
the group about her recent trip to Africa. She told 
of several incidents which will appear in her writ- 
ings in the future. Following her talk there was 
an autograph party. Many children and adults 
who were not privileged to hear the talk came at 
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this later time to meet Miss Simon and to have the 
pleasure of watching her autograph her books 
which were on sale. 

On Friday the teachers of five counties were on 
the campus attending the Day District Meeting. 
Many of them took the opportunity to see recent 
publications which were on display. Librarians 
from the State Library Commission spent the day 
helping teachers with their choices. 

The students felt that the fair brought pleasure 
to many people and created an awareness of books 
which had not been felt to the same degree at 
previous times. This was their measure of its 
success. 

LENA REXINGER 
Associate Professor of Elementary Education 
Arkansas Polytechnic College 
Russellville, Arkansas 


Book Exposure 


M** “OUR WORLD” book conscious was the 
motto we adopted this year as we formulated 
plans for Catholic Book Week. In former years 
we had had sufficient publicity about Book Week, 
but we had confined the actual committee work to 
student librarians. This year we launched out into 
the school. 

Working on the axiom that the more people 
concerned the greater interest would be, we in- 
vited all the leading school organizations to co- 
operate with us in planning a Book Week display 
and library open house for the people of the area. 

To the student council we assigned the task of 
decorations in the main lobby and every classroom. 
The school paper staff handled publicity with three 
local papers carrying pictures and write-ups during 
the week preceding open house. The National 
Honor Society members, acting as hosts and host- 
esses, guided guests through the building, arrang- 
ing tours so that no area became too congested. 
They also prepared committee tags—lettered by 
the art department—to represent the various or- 
ganizations taking part in Book Week activities 

In order to stimulate interest among the stu- 
dents, we invited the English classes to contribute 
to the Mystery Book Poster Contest. Each class 
was asked to submit a 24” x 18” poster illustrating 
a scene from any book in the school library. These 
posters, emphasizing books and reading, were 
hung in various classrooms and open house guests 
were invited to try to identify the books they 
illustrated. 

Wholehearted cooperation came from the busi- 
ness department which sent out 850 mimeographed 
post cards inviting parents and friends to the open 
house. The department also duplicated five differ- 
ent annotated booklists prepared by student librar- 
ians. The lists were one of the most valuable 
by-products of Book Week, representing current 
“bests’’ in fiction, biography, spiritual reading, 
Marian literature, and children’s books. The li- 
brary had five book displays on the same subjects. 
At each display were two student librarians pre- 
pared to “talk about’ any book for interested 
patrons. Since we use every opportunity to encour- 
age use of the public library, we had checked our 
lists with the local library and were able to tell 
people what books they might borrow there. 

The Mission Club put up an exhibit of mission 
publications, and the publications staff had display 
of about 200 Catholic magazines. In the audio- 
visual room (also a part of our library), we ran 
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two short movies on books. A feature which at- 
tracted many adults was an SRA Reading Accelera- 
tor. A “What's Your Reading Rate?’ sign drew 
passers-by to an alcove where a student librarian, 
operating the machine, was able to tell guests how 
many words per minute they were able to read. 
The Sodality presided over the tea table, serving 
hot tea and cold punch and cookies baked by vol- 
unteers, many of them from the foods classes. 
Strauss waltzes were played over the PA system 
throughout the building — just loud enough to 
create a festive atmosphere, and soft enough to 
permit easy conversation. 

The wonderful turnout of at least 600 people 
for the open house convinced us of the advisability 
of getting all the organizations working on the 
project. Muny parents came to see art work pro- 
duced by a student council member, or because 
“Tommy was conducting tours,” or “Betty was 
pouring tea.” Frankly, we didn’t care why they 
came! Once they were here, we exposed them to 
books. Any method is legitimate which establishes 
contact between books and a potential reader! 

Sister Mary NICHOLAS, Librarian 
Central Catholic High School 
Canton, Ohio 


Around the World 


QO” BOOK FAIR theme at Elizabeth Seton Acad- 
emy was AROUND THE WORLD AND ACROSS 
THE AGES WITH BOOKS. Each class was given as 
an individual topic either a certain period of his- 
tory, or a certain part of the world to work into a 
project, in connection with its library work. Thus 
such exhibits as Mother Goose, Noah's Ark, The 
Indian Age, The Age of Chivalry, The United 
States in Story, The Atomic Age, and Foreign Book 
Friends were worked on by the classes. Each class 
had a table, and sections of the auditorium in which 
to display its project and book reports. 

Posters about European, American, and Eastern 
countries were obtained from travel agencies and 
used to decorate the walls. The center of the hall 
had a large circular frame on which were the words 
“Around the World with Books” and from which 
was hung a large plastic globe of the world. 

The most novel display was a “hali of fame” 
executed by the eighth year children to illustrate 
the biographical books they had read. They con- 
structed pillars of corrugated paper, replete with 
capitals, and placed on them busts made of paper 
sculpture. The busts represented the famous people 
whose biographies they had read. They kept to the 
general theme, the subjects representing people 
from various centuries and countries. 

Down the center of the room were the tabies 
with the books which were on sale. Many book 
cempanies cooperated with us and gave us large 


numbers of books on consignment. Others donated 
books. We had a special table with autographed 
copies of books. Order sheets, on which were the 
names and authors of all the books we had, were 
distributed, and parents simply checked the books 
they wished to order. In this way we were able to 
keep the books all week for display. 

To date we have sold more than two hundred 
books and orders are still coming in. All in all, 
we feel that the sale was successful, but more than 
that we know that the fair was beneficial to both 
the children and to their parents. 

SISTER IRENE MERCEDES 
Elizabeth Seton Academ) 
Yonkers, New York 


Library Booth at Fair 


ag BALDWIN COUNTY, Alabama, fair, held an- 
nually at Robertsdale, had as one of its non 
competitive exhibits a Robertsdale Public Library 
booth. 

The prevailing motif, of course, was the READ 
ING IS FUN. Some thirty-one titles on fun topics 
such as IT’S FUN TO BE FAT were displayed, as were 
also specimens of handicrafts, illustrating the fun: 
tional aspects of many of the hobby and handi- 
crafts volumes included. Two life-size, homemade 
dolls—Little Jack Horner and Little Miss Muffet 
sat on stools, pondering contentedly over fun books 
A huge crayon poster depicting children reading 
and labelled READING Is FUN—overlooked the en 
tire scene. 

A modern Mother Goose pointed to the pleas 
ures and treasures of books in a poster series which 
carried this verse: 
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Little Jack Horner sits in a corner { 
Reading a library bock 

He thinks it's more fun than shooting a gun 
Or catching a fish on a book. 


Under the pine cone owl at the top, another 
poster declared: 


This wise old owl sits in a tree 

And he’s as wise as an owl can be 

But he doesn’t have fun like you and me 

Cause no one has told him that these 
books are free, 


At another place, Miss Muffet promoted reading 
with this rhyme: 


Our Little Miss Muffet sits on a tuffet 

But no curds and whey for ber 

She's learned how to cook with Miss Farmer's 
best book 

(And mzybe some help from Kerr). 


In addition to the fun and hobby books there 
were samplings from the fields of fiction, biogra- 
phy, mystery, travel, adventure, and other fields 
suitable for bo*h juveniles and adults. 

HELEN TAYLOR 
Robertsdale City Librarian 
Robertsdale, Alabama, Public Library 


‘Haven't Got a Fitten’ Book to Read” 


The children of Shady Grove rural school in Madison County, Missouri, wrote the 
enclosed playlet for the Book Week broadcast of the Ozark Regional Library. This li- 
brary consists of Madison, lron, and Crawford counties in the Missouri Ozarks. 


“ 

An evening in the home of a rural family in 
Madison County in 1946. Time: 6:30 P.M. 
MoTHER: Well, it certainly has been a day. Now 

for a good rest this evening and a chance to read 

the newspaper. Ah, what a relief to get off my 
feet. 
(Door slams. In comes Grandfather.) 

MorTuer: Hi, Dad. 

GRANDFATHER: Can't find my pipe and specs. 

Mortuer: Ask one of the children. 

GRANDFATHER: Will-yam—have you seen my 
eyeglasses or smokin’ layen ‘round here? 

WILLIAM: No sir, Grandpa; I haven't—will you 
read me a story, please? 

GRANDFATHER: Can't read, but I'll tell yer one. 

WiLtiAM: Oh! It will just be the same old story 
I've heard dozens of times and you haven't got 
a fitten’ book to read if you did find your glasses. 
Wish I could have gone to borrow Joe's book. 
His mother can afford to buy his books. 

(Sue enters) 
WILLIAM: Sue, get our program on the radio. 
(Sue turns on radio) 

MoTHER: Turn off that noise! I'm reading the 
paper—that is, I'm ¢rying to, over the jabbering 
of Dad and Bill. 

Sue: Gosh, if I had anything good to read, I'd 
just curl up like a kitten and read and read and 
read, 

WILLIAM: Aw, shut up. You ain't about to get 
somethin’ to read, ‘cause we can't afford to buy 
new story books and we have already read the 
new ones we got at school this year, and—aw, 
what's the use! Sure, I'd like to have some on 
jets (ah jets) and—and TV and all of that 
interestin’ stuff. Yah, but try and get ‘em—Just 


try! 
(Door slams) (Dad enters) 

ALL: Hello, Dad. 

MOTHER: The meeting over so soon? 

Dap: What's all this arguing about? It sounds as 
if someone is slightly angry. 

MoTHER: Just idleness, you know. An idle mind 
is the workshop of the devil and that’s for sure 
enough true. What happened at the meeting? 

Dap: Well, be quiet and I'll tell you. At first no 
one seemed to be interested in starting a rural 
library and also having a bookmobile, but after 
all of the advantages were discussed and the 
small amount to be charged in the form of taxes 
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was made clear—everyone was enthused and I’m 
sure the proposition will pass at the election. 

CHILDREN: Goody, goody. Then we can get what 
we want to read. Rah! Rah! Rah! Books, books, 
books! 


SceENE IL. 


Next year—1947—After election and the book- 
mobile and Ozark Regional Library had begun 
operation. 

(Door slams) (Dad comes in from doing chores.) 

Dap: Say, this is swell—my slippers all ready for 
me at my favorite chair, and say, what's this— 
The very book I've been wanting to read. Who 
got this for me? 

MoTHER: One of the children heard you telling 
me you wanted to read that book and they got it 
from the bookmobile at school today. You re- 
call signing for your card, don’t you? 

Dap: This is real, isn’t it though? 

MoTHER: It certainly is and have you noticed the 
way the youngsters really enjoy the books they 
get and have stopped suggesting that other par- 
ents can buy their children books. 

WILLIAM: We sure can fly fast now. Listen to 
this—jets go 750 miles per hour and gosh, there 
is so much they are planning on making and 
inventing that it makes one dizzy just reading 
about it. 

GRANDFATHER: It's no wonder you young people 
didn’t want to hear my horse and buggy stories 
any longer. Bring me a book the next time that 
there book wagon comes to your school. 

SuE: Oh, Mother! You sign a card and then I can 
get the nicest cook book and a dandy book on 
sewing for you and I just know you will want 
others later and then when you go to town on 
Saturdays you can select any you want from the 
library—and say, is that library ever nice! They 
even have a story hour once a month for the 
children there. 

MOTHER: Yes, and I guess I could get some nice 
pre-school books to read to the twins. 

Dap: Well, Mother, it certainly has been a real 
help and an educational one at that to have the 
Ozark Regional Library and bookmobile. We 
certainly should thank all those who voted for it 
and those who operate it. 
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Favorite Book Election 


M THAN 330 Washington, Pennsylvania, 
children turned out at a voting booth at Citi- 
zens Free Library to vote for their favorite books 
in the election held in observance of Children’s 
Book Week. Capitalizing on November election 
fever, the library sent to each grade-school pupil a 
mimeographed hand bill reading: Your Parents 
Vote, So Can You! Cast your vote for your favor- 
ite book at the Citizens Library on November 17, 
18, 19. 

Youngsters responded en masse, voting at an 
official voting booth borrowed by the library from 
the county commissioners. A teacher stayed in the 
booth each day to speed the writing and spelling 
of the voters. 

We were agreeably surprised by the favorites, 
no votes being cast for comics or their ilk. Win- 
ning books were Black Beauty (first place), The 
Merry Adventures of Robin Hood (second), Little 
Women and Rabbit Hill (tied for third place), 
Doctor Doolittle and Pippi Longstocking (tied for 
fourth), and Tom Sawyer (fifth). 

ADALINE CRAFT, Librarian 
Citizens Free Library 
Washington, Pennsylvania 


Library Puppeteering 


C IS AXIOMATIC that the good library program is 
one that is planned down to the last meticulous 
Occasionally, however, a program comes 
along that starts modestly, gathers momentum as 
it progresses until it develops full fledged from 
an unplanned and innocuous beginning. 


detail. 
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Observer Photo 


That is the history of the Library Puppeteers, a 
voluntary group of local people who are having 
fun presenting a weekly puppet show under the 
auspices of the Salina Public Library. 

A year and a half ago the library wanted to do 
something special for its summer reading club 
participants. A puppet troup was hired to present 
a show. The popularity of the puppets and their 
possibilities for use in library programming wer« 
the main factors which persuaded the librarian to 
have a puppet stage made for future library use 
The library's custodian made the stage. It was ad 
mired by the entire staff and after a few weeks 
was relegated to a storeroom. There did not seem 
to be any place in the library program for pup 
peteering. 

A year later, staff member Fay Owen took out 
some books on puppet making. She volunteered 
to make and costume some puppets and present a 
series of puppet shows during Book Week. With 
the assistance of a student librarian, five different 
productions were presented during Book Week 
1953. 

All this was gratifying but puppeteering was tak 
ing most of Mrs. Owen’s time between 8:30 P.M 
and 1:00 A.M., so efforts were made to share the 
responsibilities of production. A few telephone 
calls resulted in the formation of the Library Pup 
peteers, composed of two staff members and four 
volunteers. Mrs. Owen makes the puppets and the 
costumes; another puppeteer makes the animals 
and does the voices of most of the women charac 
ters; a second gives voice characterizations of old 
men, old women, grumpy kings, and peasants 
while a third member of the group does terrible 
beasts, giants, stupid oafs. A fourth person is the 
hero, boys, and old men. The librarian adapts 15 
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“Goofus’ 


to 20-minute scripts from folk or fairy stories, and 
occasionally does an original, with other puppet- 
eers sharing in script chores. As many as six sets 
are made for a show, and herein lies a tale. The 
puppet stage is equipped with battens. Each batten 
has three hooks on each side. It is thus an easy 
matter to change a scene in about 45 seconds. The 
shows have ranged from the simple to the very 
elaborate. They are held each Saturday at 3:30 P.M. 
with an average audience of 100. There is one 
rehearsal, usually at 2 P.M. Saturday, scripts having 
been given to the cast a week ahead of the produc- 
tion. All of the persons doing voices have had 


stage experience ranging from college to profes- 
sional. 

. . ~ . > 

I must mention the Master of Ceremonies. He 

is Goofus the Library Clown. 


A 3’ cutout of 
Goofus is always available for service in the chil 
dren’s room. He supports a bulletin board which 
carries announcements or book displays. Goofus 
the Master of Ceremonies is a puppet replica of 
Goofus the Library Clown. He helps quiet restless 
children, tells about the show, greets the boys and 
girls. and is becoming quite a personality. When 
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the librarian is necessarily absent for a perform- 
ance Goofus does not appear. 

And what does this have to do with books? 
Frankly we are not sure. We do know that Satur- 
day’s book activity is extra heavy with no lessen- 
ing of the usual Monday rush. We know that 
parents are bringing their children to the library 
and are taking time to share library experiences. 
We know that children are being presented un- 
canned entertainment. A newly formed children’s 
theater group has presented two shows, using our 
stage and auditorium. And several adults are hav- 
ing a wonderful time trying to make good stories 
take on a new life through word and action. 

JEROME CUSHMAN, Librarian 
Salina, Kansas, Public Library 


Book Exhibit for Teachers 


© CULMINATE its celebration of Book Week, 

the Queens Borough Public Library held a 
book exhibit for teachers in its central library. 
A joint project of the children’s department and 
the teacher's library, the display was set up in 
the library's general administration offices and was 
open to all teachers from 2 to 5 P.M. 

The Children’s Department purchased a special 
collection of basic books in the different fields for 
the occasion and, in addition, showed an assort- 
ment of new titles. A list of the basic titles, called 
‘The Expandable Library,” and a list of selected 
current books, “The Queens’ Page,’ were distrib- 
uted. The teachers’ library displayed books, pam- 
phlets, syllabi, and guides of all types. The books 
and other materials were grouped with appropriate 
yellow and black signs. Brief talks on the various 
phases of work with children were given by chil- 
dren's librarians and the teachers’ consultant. 

The exhibit proved to be an excellent way of 
bringing to the attention of the local Queens teach- 
ers the fact that their public library offers a wealth 
of fine children’s stories and informational books 
that can enrich the school curriculum. 

MiLpreD L. HENNEssy, Editor 
Queens Borough Public Library 
Jamaica, New York 











Happily Ever After 


) ag rnin AND BORROWERS at the Arabut Lud- 
low Memorial Library in Monroe, Wiscon- 
sin, enjoyed this magazine guessing game with 
blanks to be filled in with the titles of periodicals: 


ee oo eee ee 


and had plenty of 


ae ye and they didn't stop to ‘think, but decided 
OPER Os ck ys ss 
In due ...... they became .......... and had 
They became interested in 


collecting ........ 


and her ...... and 


city's show places. 


{mined aie 


Se and 
She was noted for her 
he made a model ... 
8. WO G6 SB cs. os 

Her chief ........ 


who looked like a 
who was only ... 


Stee dere and enjoy . 


OOE 15.) 05 Nees They both liked . 


MOND os iccknah PA, nes 
It was their good 


sit and watch their 


so bought a new 
Ravidas where they met 
to have a prolonged 
- anaes so they crossed the ........ by way of 
x «diated: and received a liberal ... i 
ee They finally returned home content to 
ey ae 


enjoy their magazines, glad of the .... 


of life. 


If you succeed in getting all the correct answers 


you are eligible to wear a ....... 


Country Gentleman 

New Yorker 

Mademoiselle 

Seventeen 

Glamour 

Charm 

Look 

House Beautiful 

Life 

Time 

Parents 

Jack and Jill 

Child Life 

Children’s Activities 

Good Housekeeping 

Woman's Home 
Companion 


ANSWERS 


American Home 
House and Garden 
Today's Health 
Living 

Recreation 
Hunting and Fishing 
Nature 

Outdoor Life 
Mercury 

Open Road 
Popular Mechanics 
Fortune 

Holiday 

Atlantic 

Aviation 

Education 

Travel 


was one ‘of the 
She was interested in 
ee ere and made every effort to promote better 
hehe re ane ST 


Radio and 


Connoisseur 


Hobbies Television 
Photography American 
Antiques Coronet 


JENNIE GRAY 
Monroe,Wisconsin, Public Library 





Aerial Parade 


The George W. Krieger School in Poughkeepsic 
New York, celebrated Book Week with a parade of 
book characters, dangling in mid-air over the heads 
of student library users. Youngsters in grades 5A 
6B selected stories that would appeal to the 
school’s entire age group (kindergarten through 
eighth grade). Characters and objects from each 
story were drawn with crayon on both sides of 
light-weight oak tags. A hole was pierced in the 
top of each cardboard character, a single strong 
thread tied through it, and the jacket of the book 
it illustrated stapled to the | thats This was the 
main character or object of the book; figures of 
lesser importance in the same story were hung on 
shorter threads. Thus, Bartholomew Cubbins was 
a single figure, with book jacket attached to his 
thread, but several of his hats dangled above him 
Some of the school children made single figures; 
some several, but all were represented. 

Below is the cheerful Book Week bulletin board 
with which the Krieger School observed that READ 
ING IS FUN! 

CATHERINE F. MADSEN, Librarian 
George W. Kreiger School 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
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Literary Who's Who 


HH” TO PROMOTE National Book Week in a 
university library besides the usual bulletin 
board and poster displays is a problem. At Bradley 
University we wanted to do something that would 
be noticed, given publicity in the school paper, and 
discussed in the classrooms. 

So we had a contest. The results were favorable. 
College students like Book Week contests too. 
They proved it when they tried to identify forty 
pictures depicting famous works of literature. 

The pictures were mounted, numbered, and 
posted on a large bulletin board in the lower foyer 
of the library. The contestants were to name the 
correct titles. The selections included poems, 
songs, operas, short stories, novels, Greek and 
Roman classics, and fairy tales. There was no 
duplication of tities. 

The contest was open to all full-time students. 
Three faculty members agreed to act as judges. 
The prize was a Modern Library volume. The 
winner, a senior student from the political science 
school, selected her choice from the large list of 
volumes available. 

The students proved to us they were literary 
minded. We thought the illustrations of Hercules 
slaying the Lernean hydra in the second of his 
labors or of the caliph exchanging his royal gar- 
ments for the tattered rags of a fisherman in The 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments might puzzle 
them. We were wrong. They also recognized Por- 
phyro and Madeline fleeing past the sleeping por- 
ter in The Eve of St. Agnes. Evangelist presenting 
Christian with a message urging him to flee didn't 
baffle them. Nor did Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza encountering a score of windmills on the 
plains of Montiel, or Odysseus escaping from the 
cyclops. 

Our amazement at the enthusiasm of the stu- 
dents was overwhelmed by the interest and fervor 
of the faculty. One student exclaimed, “We 
should have more contests like this on the 


campus.” And we will, too, when the next Na- 
tional Book Week rolls around. 
RoBERT T. WILLS, Circulation Librarian 
Bradley University 
Peoria, Illinois 
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Classified Information 


HE CLARION, Pennsylvania, Free Library's 

Book Week exhibit was on a table directly 
in back of the circulation desk. The background 
was made from a large cardboard box split down 
one corner and rounded at the top, and painted 
orange with tempera paint. Book jackets and 
prints of the authors of best sellers were stapled 
to the cardboard for the background. On the small 
wooden stepladder, which was painted a pastel 
green, were books covered with colored art paper 
—tred, blue, green, etc.—with classification, Philos- 
ophy—100, Religion—200, and so on, printed in 
black letters on the spine. 
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The Holy Bible was the first book at the base 
of the ladder. The sign at the top of the back- 
ground, in black letters, read “Books are the Steps 
to Knowledge.” On either side of the stepladder 
was a group of outstanding books, fiction on one 
side and nonfiction on the other. 

Another Book Week exhibit was a miniature 
town made of cardboard boxes pieced together in 
the shapes of buildings and covered with book 
jackets, the titles of the jackets suited to the build- 
ing—teligious titles on the church, etc. The 
“Book Town” included a school house, two pri- 
vate dwellings, one with garage attached, a church, 
a library and a book store. 

MArGARET B. Beers, Librarian 
Clarion, Pennsylvania, Free Library 








Book Week display used at Craft School 

Elementary Library, Carlsbad, New Mex- 

ico, to stimulate reading of library books 
in grades one through six. 
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SPECIALLY APPEALING, to those of us for 

whom librarianship sets the sights of our 
daily occupation, are the volumes linked in some 
way with libraries and librarians. Not for many a 
year has there been one as satisfying as Marion 
King’s Books and People: Five Decades of New 
York's Oldest Library, published on the iwo hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the New 
York Society Library. It begins this way: 

These reminiscent notes toward a continuation 
of the story of New York’s oldest library start 
with the year 1907. . . . The History of the New 
York Society Library by Austin Baxter Keep was 
to be published the following year, and the sound 
of the auther’s voice reading his manuscript aloud 
for approval runs like an undercurrent through 
my memory of that winter. 

The scene of this reading was the Librarian's 
office, an eight by ten foot cubicle hidden away in 
the southeast corner of the main, or second floor 
at 109 University Place. The small nook was 
crowded with book- and pamphlet-laden shelves 
and tables, potbellied black iron stove with stove- 
pipe, three or four chairs, and the desks of the 
Librarian, Frank B. Bigelow, and Librarian Emeri- 
tus, Wentworth S. Butler, 
listeners. 


The reading would pause now and then for the 
scrape of the shovel in the coal scuttle and the 
clank of the stove door as Mr. Bigelow stoked up, 
or for an occasional response to the telephone 
which was fixed high and inconvenient on the 
wall. ... 

Behind the loan desk, which was uncomfortably 
low and slanting, but once handsome with its in- 
tertwined SL carved on the front, the new books, 
for lack of shelves, were spread out on the floor. 
On the desk lay the three large ledgers in which 
books were charged (a method in use since 1789), 
the first listing the shareholders from A to L, the 
second those from M to Z, the third the temporary 
subscribers. The name of the member or estate 
was at the top of a page and below were the 
names, as many as six or seven sometimes, of those 
having a right to use that membership. . . . 


The Library Board of 1907 was wholly in the 
grand tradition. They were Elder Statesmen, all 
of them, and they moved in an atmosphere of for- 
mality. The Chairman was F. Augustus Schermer- 
horn, bachelor, yachtsman, philanthropist, and Li- 
brary benefactor. ... He had been a great admirer 
of Melvil Dewey . . . [and] proposed to Mr. 
Bigelow in 1896 that the New York Society Li- 
brary be re-catlogued according to the dictionary 
method. . . . He offered to bear the expense of 
the undertaking, which included the cost of the 
cards and catalogue cases. Although he assumed at 
the start that it could all be accomplished in ‘‘the 
months of June, July, August and September by 
two expert women,” he paid up cheerfully when 
the work ran into three years, involving eight cata- 
loguers and seven assistants, with a total cost of 
more than fifteen thousand dollars. . . . 


intent and critical 
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EY TALKING SHOP. 


By MDL 


One could so easily go om and on-—there is 
hardly a page of the 334 in this volume that 
wouldn't Sethe good quoting—but after all, read- 
ers do like something /eft } reading! Suffice it 
to say that Mrs. King’s book is replete with capti- 
vating comments about the writers and readers of 
the past half-century, as well as the changing pace 
of librarianship. 

When the Washington Square building was sold 
in 1936, the New York Society Library moved to 
East Seventy-Ninth Street, and a new era began. 
There, in January 1937, came the new librarian, 
Edith Hall Crowell, who has been throughout 
these years, until her recent retirement, a vibrant 
professional link with this historic institution. 

Fascinating in quite a different way from Books 
and People is The Alchemy of Books and other 
essays and addresses on books and writers by 
Lawrence Clark Powell, that bookishly articulate 
librarian of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, who spent the past spring term as visit- 
ing professor at Columbia University’s School of 
Library Service. He dedicates the book "'To the 
memory of Mrs. Nellie E. Keith (1851-1935), 
who worked in the South Pasadena Public Library 
from 1895 to 1930 and was the City Librarian 
during the book-hungry years of my boyhood.” 
The author reports in his Preface: 


These essays and addresses are both oes and 
by-product of a decade of university librarianship. 
Their origins however go back to the days of my 
childhood when I first learned the best of all use 
for one’s eyes, and embarked on a reading spree 
which has yet to leave a hang-over. “So to bed,” 
Pepys once wrote in his Diary, “my eyes being 
very bad; and I know not how in the world to 
abstain from reading.”” Nor indeed do I, nor ever 
have, nor ever will. 

What I offer here was written from a lifelong 
belief in the value of books. Books themselves 
need no defense. Their spokesmen come and go, 
their readers live and die, they remain constant. It 
is to their readers, my fellows in the universal 
guild of bookmen, that I address myself, seeking 
to transmit my persistent joy and everlasting faith 
in books, these variations on a single theme, that 
“next to mother’s milk, books are the best food.” 

A Fellowship from the John Simon Guggen- 
heim Memorial Foundation enabled me to travel, 
read, meditate, and write in Great Britain on leave 
during 1950 and 1951, an honor and a privilege 
for which I am grateful. . . . 


We are grateful, too. Although some of these 
chapters have already appeared in print (some 
happily in our own Wilson Library Bulletin) they 
take on a new charm, gathered as they are in this 
tasteful volume from the Ward Ritchie Press of 
Los Angeles. We have read and reread. We fully 
intended to quote some choice passages—but we 
had to give up the idea. Once started, there is no 
stopping place. Once started, one has to read on 
and on. This is one of the volumes each reader 
must savor for himself. 
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B by WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN made print 
when “Fiction Titles on Anticommunism— 
A Selected List of the Past Fifteen Years’ by 
Antoinette Ciolli (from the June Bulletin) was 
singled out by Representative Eugene J. McCarthy, 
Minnesota, for inclusion in the Congressional Rec- 
ord. It appeared on appendix page A4243 under 
Mr. McCarthy's June 8 extension of remarks. 


The Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. has applied 
to the Federal Communications Commission for 
consent to the acquisition from Ira Hirschmann of 
the radio license of FM Station waBF. If the appli- 
cation is granted, the Book-of-the-Month Club ex- 
pects to continue the former policies of the station 
with respect to presenting fine music, but will give 
added emphasis to books, authors, and literary 
subjects of timely interest. 

oo & BH 

Librarians who have read many of the 1954 
juvenile books are invited to aid in selection of 
this year’s Newbery and Caldecott winners by send- 
ing nominations for the awards by post card to the 
twenty-two-member Newbery-Caldecott Awards 
Committee of the Children’s Library Association, 
which currently is evaluating this year’s publica- 
tions. Cards should be addressed to Jane Darrah, 
Public Library, Youngstown 3, Ohio, before De- 
cember 10. 

Co B&G BH 

National Newspaper Week, with the theme, 
“Your Newspaper — Freedom's Forum,” will be 
observed October 1-8 under the sponsorship of the 
Newspaper Association Managers. Joining in the 
observance on an individual community level are 
many librarians, whose activities will strengthen 
library ties with local newspapers and stress the 
joint responsibility of editors and librarians in 
maintaining freedom of information. 


eo & & 


“Carnival of Books’ radio programs for October 
will include: 
Eddie’s Pay Dirt by Carolyn Haywood 
Crystal sorcnes ie Lorna _ Beers 
Winter Danger by William O. Steele 
Finnegan II by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
John Paul Jones by Armstrong Sperry 
Check your local newspaper for date and time 
of broadcast in your area. 
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The only library in Lisbon, Portugal, where read- 
ers are able to borrow books and other publications 
for home use without the payment of a fee is main- 
tained by the United States Information Agency. 
Such books include both English and Portugese 
language publications. The only other library in 
Portugal which circulates English language pub- 
lications is the British Institute, which levies a 
membership fee. Portugese libraries are either com- 
mercial institutions or cater only to students or 
scholars on a fee basis. 

eo & & 

To cooperate with libraries who have complained 
in the past that a book with endpaper maps becomes 
less valuable when it is rebound, Harper announces 
that in the future, whenever possible, its books with 
endpaper maps will have the map reproduced on a 
page of the front matter. This will prevent its 
being lost in rebinding. 

oC & & 

“Tales from Grimm and Andersen,” a new series 
of seve color filmstrips based on the universally 
loved fary tales, has been released by the Jim Handy 
Organization. Information may be obtained from 
the firm's Publicity Department, 2821 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. 


eo & BD 

“Communication Problems of Exhibits and the 
Application of Modern Museum Technique to Li- 
brary Exhibits,’ Yeatman Anderson's 1950 master’s 
essay at the University of Illinois, has been pub- 
lished by the University of Rochester Press for the 
Association of College and Reference Libraries, 
1953, in the ACRL Microcard series, number one. 
The price of the study, on two cards, is 50 cents. 
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Uncle Charlie in Chicago is going to be 
on this afternoon. 
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The Bulletin is still looking for a name for this 
new series by Grace B. Spear of St. Louis: 


Ta 


as 


When parents bring youngsters 
Who can’t read the signs, 

And what they need most 

Is paddled behinds, 

Admonish them gently 

Then ply them with pictures 
You'll find them returning 

As permanent fixtures. 








ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 


Study Committee on Education 


The Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions has established a Study Committee on Edu- 
cation to examine the entire question of federal 
responsibility in the field of education. It will be 
the committee’s responsibility to assist the commis- 
sion in determining national policy on proposals 
for federal aid to education as well as on existing 
federal programs in the field of education 


The membership of the committee is: 

Dr. Adam S. Bennion, Chairman (vice president 
of the Utah Power and Light Company), 
1183 Herbert Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 

Hon. Alfred E. Driscoll, Vice-chairman (presi- 
dent of Warner-Hudnut, Inc., former Gover- 
nor of New Jersey) Hopkins Lane, Hadden- 
field, New Jersey. 


Dr. Henry M- Wriston, President, Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Dr. Roy E. Simpson (state superintendent of 
Public Instruction, president of National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 1953- 
1954), State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento, California. 


Mrs. H. M. Mulberry (vice president of Na- 
tional School Boards Association; member, 
Chicago Board of Education), 9345 Win- 
chester Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Paul D. West (superintendent, Fulton County 
Schools; member, Legislative Commission, 
National Education Association; member, 
executive committee, American Association of 
School Administrators, 1953-1954), 500 Ful- 
ton County Administration Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley (superin- 
tendent of Catholic Schools, Pittsburgh; presi- 
dent, Departments of Superintendents, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference), 125 
North Craig Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Dr. T. Norman Hurd, Director of the Budget, 
State of New York, Albany. 

A. Boyd Campbell (chairman, Education Com- 
mittee, United States Chamber of Commerce), 
president, Mississippi School Supply Com- 
pany, Jackson 5, Mississippi. 

Dr. Edward -H. Litchfield (dean, School of 
Business and Public Administration), Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 

Thomas C. Boushall (president, Bank of Vir- 
ginia; member, Richmond School Board), 
800 East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia. 

Oscar A. Ehrhardt (chairman, St. Louis School 
Board; secretary, St. Louis CIO Industrial 
Union Council), 523 Buder Building, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Edward C. Ames (director of employee and 
public relations, Calumet and Hecla, Inc.; 
past president, Toledo Board of Education), 
122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 


White House Conference on 
Education 


This legislation, now Public Law 530, 83d Con- 
gress, provides for conferences in every state to 
determine the significant and pressing problems in 
the field of education. These state conferences will 
culminate in a White House Conference on Edu- 
cation to be held in Washington, bringing together 
educators and other interested citizens from all 
parts of the country. This national conference shall 
consider and report to the President on the prob- 
lems facing the field of education. 

The authorization for funds in the bill for the 
conferences was set at $1,000,000, to be allotted 
to the states on the basis of their respective popu- 
lations, with no state receiving less than $15,000. 

The state conferences are most important since 
their reports will determine the problems consid- 
ered at the national conference. 


Copyright 


On August 18, the Senate passed the copyright 
implementing legislation, already passed by the 
House, thus Pa <s possible the deposit of the 
United States’ ratification of the universal copy- 
right convention. The passage of this legislation 
marks an historic occasion for this country, ending 
seventy years of effort on the part of many groups 
of people, such as authors, publishers, lawyers, 
and librarians, to improve international copyright 
protection for American literary works. 


s 68 
WHAT SYSTEM? 


QuEsTION: What are you to do with books after 
you have taken them from the shelves? 
LIBRARY-ASSISTANT-TO-BE: If you are not sure 
where they belong, put them on the table; but 
if you know the Dismal System, put them in 
their proper places. 
SARA Kettey, Librarian 
The Grier School 


Tyrone, Pennsylvania 
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REFERENCE 


Reviewed by 


BO O K S # FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 


fA monthly review of nonsubscription eaten. The 
judgments expressed are independent of Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be add ae to Mrs. 
Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


1. Anglo-American Year Book, 1954. London, 
American Chamber of Commerce in London, 1954. 
542p. $4 

2. Association for Education in Journalism. 
Directory of Journalism Films, Ames, lowa State 
College Press, 1954. 95p. $1 

3. BLEDSOE, BARTON, ed. Master's Theses in 
Science, 1952. Washington, Biblio Press, 1954. 
252p. $7 

4. Evans, Cuick. Golf for Boys and Girls. 
Chicago, Windsor Press, 1954. 112p. $3.50 

5. Frick, BertHa M. Sears List of Subject 
Headings. 7th ed. New York, H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1954. 589p. $4 

6. Gebbie Press. House Magazine Directory. 
1954-1955 ed. New York, Gebbie Press, 1954. 
272p. $19.95 

7. HAuSDORFER, ABIGAIL F. 
Production, a bibliography. rev. 
Philadelphia, Temple University Libraries, 
72p. $1 

8. Hopkins, ALBERT A., ed. The Standard 
American Encyclopedia of Formulas. New York, 
Grosset & Dunlap, 1953. 1077p. $3.50 

9. Hoyt, SAMUEL L., ed. Metals Properties. 
ASME Handbook. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1954. 433, 6p. $11 

10. JAHN, RAYMOND. Tobacco Dictionary. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1954. 199p. $5 

11. LamKe, T. A. and H. M. Sitvey, eds. 
Master's Theses in Education, 1952-1953. No. 2. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, Research Publications, 1954. 
174p. $3.75 

12. LEWINSOHN, RICHARD. Animals, Men, and 
Myths. New York, Harper, 1954. 422p. $5 

13. Lewis, NoLaAn D. C. and BERNICE ENGLE, 
eds. Wartime Psychiatry. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1954. 952p. $15 

14. LieBers, ARTHUR and CARL VOLLMER. 
The Investigator's Handbook, New York, Arco 
Publishing Company, 1954. 231p. $3 

15. McCruM, BLANCHE P. and HELEN Du- 
DENBOSTEL JONES. Bibliographical Procedures 
and Style. Washington, Library of Congress, Ref- 
erence Department, General Reference and Bibli- 
ogtaphy Division, 1954. 127p. 65c 

16. The New Settlement Cook Book. 
enl. ed. New York, Simon and Schuster, 
676p. $3.95 

17. New York Public Library. Easy Reading 
for Adults. New York, New York Public Library, 
1954. 62p. 50c 

18. Oxford Economic Atlas 
London, Oxford University Press, 
152p. $4.80 

19. PourrAT, HENRI. A Treasury of French 
Tales. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, 1954. 240p. $3 
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House Organ 
and enl. ed. 
1954. 


rev. and 
1954. 


of the World. 
1954. 112, 


1954 


20. SLONIM, Marc, ed. Modern Italian Short 
Stories. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1954. 
429p. $5 

21. Special Libraries Association. Map Collec- 
tions in the United States and Canada. A ditec- 
tory. New York, Special Libraries Association, 
1954, 170p. $3 

22. Studies in Bibliography and Booklore, v.1, 
no. 1-3. Cincinnati, Library of Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion, June 1953- 
June 1954. $1 each issue. 

23. Turkin, Hy, ed. The Official Encyclopedia 
of Little League Baseball. New York, A. S. 
Barnes, 1954. 238p. $2.75 

24. WHITING, FRANK M. An Introduction to 
the Theatre. New York, Harper, 1954. 315p. $6 

25. The World of Learning, 1954. Sth ed. 
London, Europa Publications, 1954. 1030p. $17.50 


Style Manuals and Subject Headings 


Certainly an indispensable guide which should 
be a part of every reference librarian’s collection in 
a small or medium- sized library is the new edition 
of Sears List.’ Its features are so well known that 
it need only be noted that Miss Frick in the seventh 
edition has added many more explanatory notes to 
define more precisely the meaning and scope of 
subjects, has included more up-to-date terminol- 
ogy, and has given classification numbers from the 
abridged seventh edition of Dewey for all subject 
headings, many of which are new. 

Also valuable in larger college, university, and 
public library reference collections is the L.C, Bib- 
liographical Procedures and Style,” excellent for 
those who wish to use or perhaps modify the style 
represented by L.C. catalog cards in their biblio- 
graphic work. The specific rules are prefaced with 
a section on planning and preparing a bibliog- 
raphy. The arrangement is logical, following in 
general subdivisions under such subjects as author 
and title entries, body of the entry, series note, 
supplementary notes, parts of books, etc. There is 
a detailed index to aid in location of a specific 
point. Though prepared for use at the Library of 
Congress, it will have a much wider usefulness. 
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Bibliographies 


Studies in Bibliography and Booklore,” which 
began in June of last year, is issued semi-annually 
with the stated purpose of reintroducing “the study 
of the Book into the realm of technical skill, and 
this not primarily in the context of biography and 
literary history, but on its own merits.” The edi- 
tors intend to maintain the high standards of pure 
bibliography, giving special attention to the book's 
paleographical or typographical peculiarities, its 
ornamentation, ownership, censorship, and the 
like. This has been done in A Cudoane of the 
Hebrew Books Printed in the Fifteenth Century 
Now in the Library of Hebrew Union College, 
which makes up the largest part of the first issue 
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of the series. Less detailed in description, but in- 
— basic em Be data, is the bibliogra- 
phy of the writings of Leo Baeck, found in the 
third issue. It should be of interest in theological 
seminaries, in university libraries and to all those 
dedicated to pure bibliography 

Colleges of education will ‘be glad to see the 
second volume of Master's Theses in Education,” 
covering the period from July 1, 1952 through 
June 30, 1953 and giving 3,503 theses, broadly 
classified and with appended institutional and sub- 
ject indexes. School librarians will be interested in 
the 33 theses dealing with school libraries. 

A new annual list of theses in pure and applied 
science accepted by American colleges and univer- 
sities makes its appearance under the title, Master's 
Theses in Science, 1952,* 5,587 theses from 138 
institutions arranged alphabetically by broad sub- 
jects, from agricultural economics to zoology, and 
also containing an institution index. No claim for 
completeness is made but the list is fairly repre- 
sentative. Science and engineering libraries will 
find it of interest but will regret with its compiler 
that close subject indexing was not possible. 

Useful to public libraries in cities, not only for 
the titles included but for its directions for writing 
annotations, is Easy Reading for Adults” repre- 
senting 300 titles chosen by a workshop group of 
the New York Public Library. All titles were ex- 
amined, annotated and tested by readability formu- 
las. The selection is arranged in seven categories 
according to level of readability from picture books 
to those which are fairly difficult. Reader, subject, 
and author-title indexes are supplied. 

The revised and enlarged edition of the bibliog- 
raphy, House Organ Production," lists books re- 
gardless of date of publication and articles appear- 
ing from 1947 to 1953, with brief annotations 
designed to assist editors of the 6,500 house organs 
now in existence. The excellent section on ref- 
erence books as general aids to writing, the one on 
magazine or newspaper production, and on “the 
fourth estate’ will be of as much interest in news- 
paper libraries and schools of journalism as to the 
house organ editor. 


Directories and Atlases 


And speaking of house organs, the biennial 
House Magazine Directory,’ though much too ex- 
pensive for small libraries, is a public relations 
and free-lance guide to over 3,000 of the nation’s 
leading house magazines, arranged by issuing 
agency and giving a reduced reproduction of the 
cover of each magazine as well as description of 
its contents, type of illustration, size, and circula- 
tion. A title list, a list of subject matter requested 
by the magazines, e.g. men’s fashions, baby care, or 
cheesecake, a circulation break down, and an in- 
dustry index are also given. 

Also evidence of the extent of journalism as a 
profession is the Directory of Journalism Films,’ 
an annotated and descriptive list of films and film 
strips, designed to encourage their use in teaching 
journalism. Classified under such broad subjects as 
the graphic arts, the magazine field, the newspaper 
field, public relations, radio and television, with a 
section on press freedom, it will have many entries 
of interest to library schools which are also con- 
cerned with increased use of such teaching aids. 

Another important directory from the Special 
Libraries Association is Map Collections in the 
United States and Canada,” recording as it does 
the map holdings in 527 collections selected from 
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the more than 1,100 replies to a questionnaire. 
Arranged by state, then city, it gives staff, areas, 
subjects, size, and clientele served. The subject 
index does not include local maps since most col- 
lections specialize in these to some extent. Nor 
does it index large, comprehensive collections such 
as those found in various United States govern- 
ment agencies or at Yale and University of Chi- 
cago. 

Prepared by the Economist Intelligence Unit and 
the Cartographic Department of the Clarendon 
Press, Oxto *) Economic Atlas of the World™ is 
the first of a series, to be followed by regional 
atlases giving much greater detaii and larger-scale 
geographical and economic maps. This volume, in 
spite of its small maps and use of statistics—which 
are not always the most recent but for “representa- 
tive post-war years’—presents much useful data 
organized for ease of use and excellent for com- 
parative purposes. Truly world-wide in scope, al- 
most half a4 he volume is devoted to commodity 
maps which are referred to in the alphabetical 
index. The latter is much more than an index, 
furnishing statistics for various years on produc- 
tion, imports and exports, general information on 
land use, population, communications, currency, 
and trading. Sources for statistics are chiefly gov- 
ernment publications and those of international 
agencies. Because it is inexpensive and easy to use, 
it will probably be purchased by any library with 
an interest in world economics. 


Wartime Psychiatry ** 


is another important Oxford University Press pub- 
lication, being a compendium of the international 
literature on the subject. This time the compila- 
tion is made by American rather than English 
specialists and includes most of the articles, books, 
and other publications appearing between 1940 
and 1948, with a few outstanding studies of 1949- 
1950, chiefly British and American in origin. Gen- 
eral introductions, followed by reviews of individ- 
ual titles which vary in length, make up thirteen 
of the fourteen sections which cover such subjects 
as administration, aviation, psychoses, special ther- 
apies, etc. The last is a book section. It promises 
to be a most valuable compendium. 


Handbooks and Yearbooks 


A compilation which meets the need of the 
mechanical engineer and designer for a ready ref- 
erence to the properties and characteristics of 
metals is the ASME Handbook, Metals Properties.’ 
Information on chemical composition, characteris- 
tics, physical, technological, and mechanical prop- 
erties has been grouped according to metals of like 
kind, metals having been identified by the designa- 
tion commonly used by the fabricating industries. 
The volume is not intended as a collection of speci- 
fications. It has been arranged, however, to facili- 
tate reference, and to provide research groups and 
suppliers some indication of omissions in available 
data. 

Of more general interest is the Standard Ameri- 
can Encyclopedia of Formulas,’ which gives some 
indication of the amount of new material included 
in this revision by a supplementary index to the 
latest formulas. This section, of less than two 
pages, gives references to freezing of vegetables, 
some recent first aid information, drinks (running 
the gamut from milk shake to mint julep), photo- 
graphic developers, and DDT, among others, and 
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while there is not what might be termed substan- 
tial revision, the low price of this collection of 
over 15,000 formulas makes it a good buy for 
public libraries. 

Another old stand-by now out in a new edition 
is The New Settlement Cook Book,” which has 
sold more than a million copies since first issued 
in 1901, attesting to its long-standing reputation 
for including home-tested recipes. In its new form 
and completely revised, it preserves all the virtues 
of earlier editions and adds the newest methods of 
cooking. An index supplements the classified ar- 
rangement of the text with its clearly expressed 
and clearly printed recipes. It will surely be of 
more practical aid in the home kitchen than Haute 
Cuisine, reviewed in the last issue. 

It is a little shocking to turn from a cook book 
with the motto, “The way to a man’s heart’ to a 
handbook for those who are interested in a less 
pleasant side of life, that of investigating. For 
those with an ambition to become store detectives, 
or investigators of credit, bankruptcy, insurance, 
and the like, The Investigator’'s Handbook™ is a 
guide to opportunities in these fields and a manual 
of procedure on techniques and sources of infor- 
mation, giving chapters to the discussion of each 
and a section on various state laws and require- 
ments. There is also a sample civil service exami- 
nation for investigative positions. Some public 
libraries may wish to add it to their vocational 
guidance collection. 


Now in its 42nd edition, The Anglo-American 
Yearbook’ continues to furnish a variety of direc- 
tory information on American citizens and firms in 
Great Britain, a section on English and American 
business law, passport and citizenship regulations, 
and other data reflecting the interests of its issuing 
agency, the American Chamber of Commerce in 
London. 


The World of Learning™ (Winchell L740), in 
its fifth edition, though it contains a great deal of 
information on academies, learned societies, re- 
search institutes, libraries, museums, and art gal- 
leries, universities, colleges, and technical insti- 
tutes, may still be criticized for a somewhat spotty 
coverage and for variation in fullness of data given 
for different universities. It is hoped that later 
editions will include a detailed preface which 
would explain these inconsistencies. For example, 
a check of Alabama colleges and universities listed 
in American Universities and Colleges with the in- 
stitution index in World of Learning leads one to 
assume that Negro and teachers’ colleges are not 
included in the latter, but this is not stated in the 
volume, nor is it borne out in other sections. 


Drama and Tales 


An Introduction to the Theatre,“ Western, not 
Oriental, is intended for the beginning student of 
the theater, and in four parts it covers scripts, act- 
ing and direction, architects, artists and craftsmen, 
and the theater as a profession. With so broad a 
scope, the author, a professor of speech and theater 
arts at University of Minnesota, has attempted to 
hit only the high spots, has not advanced new 
ideas and theories at the expense of those that are 
well established and basic. The text is profusely 
illustrated with portraits and scenes, with photo- 
graphs of spotlights and line drawings of other 
equipment. The selected bibliography is admit- 
tedly personal and incomplete, but one wonders 
whether Stallings’ Guide to Theatre Reading was 
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omitted because the author had not met it “in the 
rush of living,” or because it failed to impress 
him, the two reasons given for omissions in the 
bibliography. However, the book will be bought 
for its text, which is a useful compendium, rather 
than for the bibliography. 

Modern Italian Short Stories™ will be of inter- 
est because 30 of its 34 stories are published in 
English for the first time. Contents represent two 
Nobel prize winners, the best known established 
novelists, and ten contemporary authors newly in- 
troduced to American readers. Critical introduc- 
tions to each of the four sections and biographical 
sketches of the authors accompany the stories 
which the editor has chosen as a representation of 
a living Italy, some of it pretty seamy. 

On the other hand, very French and very gay is 
A Treasury of French Tales,* a charming and en- 
tertaining addition to our folklore collections. 
There are 42 of them, including The Tale of the 
Bold Cock, with its observation, 


Cards, women, and salad, you know 
Shake them all up, and the better they'll go! 


While Animals, Men, and Myths™ should prop- 
erly be classified as popular natural history, this 
history of the animals of the earth, air, and water 
treats them not only as zoological objects but also 
as social beings. The author’s sense of humor also 
adds to the literary quality of this translation from 
the German. For who but a German would range 
as widely, from prehistory to prediction, finally 
concluding that ‘Everything that man has done 
leads to the conclusion that in the future the con- 
tinued existence or the extermination of animals is 
going to depend even more on the human will than 
it has in the past.” 


Games, Pastimes, Tobacco 


Informal, readable text accompanied by interest- 
ing photographs and drawings distinguish Go/f for 
Boys and Girls,‘ this first how-to-do-it book in the 
subject for children from 12 to 18. A chapter on 
how to be a good caddie anda glossary of terms 
are included. 

For young people and community leaders inter- 
ested in sport, The Official Encyclopedia of Little 
League Baseball™ gives information on the his- 
tory, officiai playing rules, ways to develop players 
and to organize a little league. There are also a 
chapter of short anecdotes, a list of books, periodi- 
cals, films, and filmstrips. And since the text is not 
arranged alphabetically under articles but by chap- 
ters, an index is included as well as many photo- 
graphs and diagrams. 

Sarah Dickson, Curator of the Arents Tobacco 
Collection of the New York Public Library, has 
stated the strongest point in favor of the Tobacco 
Dictionary” by noting that this first attempt to 
draw up in one volume a list of the terms and 
names in the field will provide an answer to many 
questions which formerly required search in scat- 
tered sources. The letter A contains brief defini- 
tions or explanations of 29 words or phrases and 
five entries for persons or organizations connected 
with tobacco, also brief. For only one of these is 
there any reference to sources used. Also, it is very 
sketchily cross-indexed. However, the ‘format is 
satisfactory «nd while it can hardly be called a 
definitive dictionary of the subject, it does make 
readily available brief information by arranging it 
alphabetically. Several illustrations were repro- 
duced from the Arents Collections. 
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Display for The Month 


A TELEVISION-BOOK COMPANIONS display in 
the lobby of the children’s room of the 
Schenectady County Public Library in Schenectady, 
New York, attracted much interest. Across the top 
of the 10’ board were pinned poster-paper houses 
of white, light green, yellow, and brown, each 
with its own television aerial. The names of fa- 
vorite programs heard by Schenectady children 
were lettered in black on white paper and placed 
in the center of the board. Jackets of books that 
related in some way to each program were placed 
opposite its name, and the books thus featured 
were placed in the children’s room beside a tele- 
vision set made from a large cardboard box. A 
gaily colored clown grinned through the 10” cello- 
phane screen. 
So 8 


The Thomas Jefferson Junior High School li- 
brary in Fair Lawn, New Jersey, utilizes a long 
wall area above a row of bookcases for a thirty-five 
foot frieze that changes with the seasons. For 
autumn, the frieze consisted of a long, branched 
tree limb with leaves, and book jackets chosen for 
their bright colors and interest to students. 


An interesting display at the Bloomsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, High School library centered around the 
theme, KNOW THE EAST—BOOKS ARE THE ANSWER, 
and was timed to coincide with a series of lectures 
on the Far East being given in various Bloomsburg 
clubs, churches, and classrooms. A rice mat, placed 


on a table, was used for a base and articles placed 
on it dealt with schools, dress, homelife, and recre- 
ation in the East. The articles, borrowed from a 
veteran, were displayed with pertinent books from 
the library. 


FROM THE EARLIEST TO THE LATEST, a display 
in the Athens, Georgia, High School library, was 
designed by a tenth-grade library assistant to show- 
the development of the book from ancient Egypt 
to the present. The stone tablet, scroll, and illumi- 


nated manuscript were painted on cardboard and 
cut out. The modern books are book jacket spines 
arranged on pictured cardboard shelf. Cartoon 
figures illustrate bookmaking in the various ages 
an Egyptian bending down to pick up his heavy 
stone tablets, a Roman struggling with an unrolled 
scroll, and a monk, writing by hand an dreaming 
of a typewriter. Bookends for the contemporary 
books are figures of a high school boy and girl, 
reading on the bookshelf. 


Book development from ancient Egypt 
to the present 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S , 
LIBRARIES ALICE BROOKS geet 


The School Bell Rings 


I ONLY THE READERS OF THIS PAGE might re- 
ceive it simultaneously with the writing, it 
could be much more timely. For example, my 
thoughts on this first day of September are all on 
the opening of school, but by the time you receive 
your October WLB, the return of American chil- 
dren to their classrooms will be an old story. 
Nevertheless, because I have just come home from 
a tiring day of registration, I cannot resist a bit 
of reflection. 

As always, when I see the children for the first 
time after vacation, I am amazed at the amount of 
elongation that has occurred in the span of the 
summer months and I am led to wonder whether 
constant immersion in the waters of the swimming 
pools has anything to do with it. My principal 
usually asks me to stand out front on registration 
day to greet the parents and children as they arrive. 
I love the fragments of conversation that we have 
as they pass through the portals! Martha tells me 
proudly about the books given her at the Broad- 
man Press in Tennessee on the promise that she 
would “review” them. Larry boasts that he bor- 
rowed 17 books from the bookmobile one day. If 
all patrons were as greedy as he, the supply must 
have been pretty well depleted. Richard asks 
eagerly if we have any new books about his hero, 
Knute Rockne. I tell them all very mysteriously 
to be sure and peek into the library and see the 
surprise we have for them. It is a new browsing 
corner, enhanced by beautiful deep red furniture, 
purchased by the PTA. The chairman of our li- 
brary committee stops by and we make a date for 
later in the afternoon to stitch up the library 
drapes, which have been dyed a soft green during 
the ‘summer. 

Everything seems so promising for a good year 
at this moment that even my weary feet and the 
prospect of double sessions for the primary grades 
fail to dampen my enthusiasm. Yesterday I was 
allowed a whole hour in faculty meeting to discuss 
library plans for the year and the group was very 
responsive. The teachers liked my proposal to 
issue occasional bulletins on new library materials 
and welcomed the idea of having me spend ten 
minutes at the beginning of each weekly faculty 
meeting, introducing them to small groups of new 
books. It has long been a matter of concern to me 
that teachers have so little time to spend in the 
library, getting acquainted with the wonderful col- 
lection, and so my special project this year is to 
correct this situation as much as I can. I was 
pleased, too, that so many of them want me to help 
them select good books to read aloud to their 
classes. This can be such a rich period in which 
to capture the whole class and to share the best 
with them. But too often shoddy books brought in 


School and Children’s Librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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by the children are read and it can be such a waste 
of good time and attention. 


“Let’s Read” 


One event, appropriate to October, did occur 
today. I found the literature on Book Week from 
the Children’s Book Council in my mail box. The 
dates are November 14-20, so we need to start 
planning in October. The poster by Lynd Ward 
promises to capture the spirit of the terse but per- 
suasive slogan for 1954, “Let's read.” The new 
streamers are designed by Barbara Cooney, Paul 
Galdone, and Harry Haenigsen, creator of Penny 
and Our Bill, which tickled me no end and made 
me wonder how many of the children would recog- 
nize the source. 

In my box, along with this literature was a 
message to call Miss Malone, manager of our uni- 
versity bookstore. She frequently chats with me on 
children’s books and I always discuss my Christmas 
booklist with her. But this time it was a real 
coincidence, because when I called her, she said, 
“Mrs. McGuire, I'm sending for my Book Week 
posters. Wouldn't you like to have me order yours, 
too?”” Could anything be more heartwarming than 
such thoughtfulness just when the opening of 
school was keeping me so rushed! 


New Use for Old Light Bulbs 


While we are on the subject of Book Week, 
here is an idea from Martha Preston, junior high 
librarian in Lubbock, Texas: 


The Book Week slogan, “Reading is Fun,” had 
a new meaning to the students of R. W. Matthews 
last year when the library and art department 
joined forces and allowed them to create numerous 
literary characters from discarded light bulbs. In 
some cases the bulbs were covered with a coat of 
tempera paint, and facial characteristics were 
added by the application of construction paper. 
Some students chose to go a bit farther and cov- 
ered their bulbs with a layer of paper towels and 
paperhanger paste. By doing this, the eyes, ears 
and noses could be built up on the face. The 
bulbs, after being decorated, were mounted in cans, 
small jars or cardboard stands. With a bit of 
imagination and ingenuity, the characters quickly 
took on the appearance of many of our best known 
— characters and our library had an air of story 
and. 


Honors for Doris Gates 


I am happy to report that Doris Gates will re- 
ceive the 1954 William Allen White Children’s 
Book Award in Kansas. She will be in Hender- 
son, Kansas, November 4 to accept the award. 
Wouldn't you like to be there to hear her accept- 
ance speech? 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








Bliss Classification Bulletin 


| poe THE BENEFIT of libraries which have 
adopted Henry E. Bliss’s Bibliographic Classi- 
fication, The Wilson Company will publish at 
irregular intervals the BLISS CLASSIFICATION 
BULLETIN, containing additions and corrections 
to the published schedules, and notes and com- 
ments by Mr. Bliss and others. The first issue of 
this mimeographed publication appeared in August 
and was distributed gratis to all libraries using the 
Bliss Classification. This issue will be sent on re- 
quest to persons interested in the classification until 
the limited supply of copies is exhausted. The sec- 
ond issue of the BULLETIN will be published in 
the winter of 1954-1955. 


Board of Directors 


The Board of Directors of The H. W. Wilson 
Company announce the election of John Jamieson 
to fill an existing vacancy on the Board. Mr. Jamie- 
son joined The Wilson Company in 1947 as editor 
of general publications and manager of foreign 
sales. He studied at the Johns Hopkins University 
and was librarian of Scholastic before the war. He 
served in the Army for five years, rising from pri- 
vate to captain, and for the last two and a half 
years was assigned to the War Department head- 
quarters of the Army Library Service and became 
its executive officer. Upon separation from the 
Army he wrote a history of the Army Library Serv- 
ice under the sponsorship of the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration and the American Library Association. Pub- 
lished by Columbia University Press in 1950 under 
the title Books for the Army, it has gone into two 
printings. He has also contributed articles and 
translations to Publishers’ Weekly, Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Accent, the Antioch Review, and other 
magazines. 


Change of Editor 


Dorothy E. Cook, editor of the STANDARD 
CATALOG series of publications for twenty-four 
years, was honored at a reception on August 31, 
upon her retirement. Miss Cook plans to make her 
home with her brother, Paul Tyler Cook, at theit 
pos 24 home, 1035 Downing Street, Denver, Colo 
rado. 


A native of Denver, Miss Cook received her 
A.B. from Denver University and her B.L.S. from 
the University of Illinois. She began her profes- 
sional career as a cataloger in the University of 
Illinois Library, leaving for a year in war service 
for the American Library Association. Upon her 
return, she was first assistant in the technical de 
partment of the Library Association of Portland, 
Oregon, then head cataloger of the East Cleveland, 
Ohio, Public Library. She left that post to come to 
The Wilson Company as managing editor of the 
Standard Catalog series on May 1, 1925, succeed- 
ing Minnie Earl Sears as editor in 1933. This 
series includes the well known and widely used 
library tools: STANDARD CATALOG FOR 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, FICTION CATALOG, 
CHILDREN’S CATALOG, AND STANDARD 
CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
Most recently engaging Miss Cook's attention has 
been the five-year supplement, 1949-1953, to 
SHORT STORY INDEX, which she will com- 
plete at her home in Denver. 


Miss Cook is a member of the American Library 
Association, for which she has been a Council 
member, and has served on various committees of 
the Catalogers Section. She has also held offices in 
the New York Regional Catalogers’ Group. She 
is a member of the New York Library Association 
and the New York Library Club. A member of 
the Soroptimist Club since 1931, she was awarded 
a life membership in 1953, has served as president 
of the Bronx Club, director of the North Atlantic 





LEFT TO RIGHT: John Jamieson, recently named to The Wilson Company Board of Direc- 
tors; Dorothy E. Cook, retiring editor of the Standard Catalog series; and her successor, 
Dorothy H. West. 
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region, secretary of the American Federation, etc. 
She has also been active in the Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club. 

Miss Cook is a niece of Alice S. Tyler, former 
director, dean, and professor emeritus of Western 
Reserve School of Library Science, and a former 
president of the American Library Association. 

Dorothy Herbert West, for the past nine years 
associate editor of the STANDARD CATALOG 
series, succeeds Miss Cook as editor. 

A graduate of the Carnegie Library of Atlanta 
Library School (now the Emory University Li- 
brary School), Miss West also attended Newcomb 
College of Tulane University and Birmingham 
Southern College. Before coming to The Wilson 
Company she was for five years at the Greenville, 
South Carolina, Public +f same after which she 
returned to her native Birmingham, Alabama, and 
spent seventeen years on the Public Library staff, 
the last six and a half as librarian of the Bir- 
mingham Library's county department, the Jeffer- 
son County Free Library. 

Miss West is a member of the American Li- 
brary Association and of its American Association 
of School Libraries and its Division of Catalog- 
ing and Classification, for which she served on 
the Margaret Mann Award committee and for 
which she has been named to replace Dorothy 
Cook on the special advisory committee on the 
Decimal classification. She is the current president 
of the Zonta Club of New York; a member of the 
New York Library Club, in which she has served 
as secretary. 


Staff 


Frederic A. Krahn, editor of FILMSTRIP 
GUIDE and EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE, 
represented The Wilson Company at the late July- 
early August conferences of the National Audio- 
Visual Association and the Educational Film Li- 
brary Association in Chicago. The groups were 
among six audio-visual organizations holding con- 
current annual meetings. 

Leone Baker, editor of INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
INDEX, addressed a session on ‘Searching the 
Literature: Engineering Sciences” at the second 
Institute for Science Librarians and Science Litera- 
ture Specialists, held in August at Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Service. The subject of 
her paper was “Making the Most Effective Use of 
the INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX.” 


Visitors 


Recent visitors to The Wilson Company have 
included: 

Martin Rossoff, librarian of the James Madison 
High School in Brooklyn, New York, and author 
of USING YOUR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

Poyntz Tyler, to discuss his forthcoming Ref- 
erence Shelf volume on social welfare in the 
United States. 

Mrs. E. Austin Bledsoe, assistant executive di- 
rector, United States Book Exchange in Washing- 
ton. 

Benjamin Custer of the Detroit Public Library, 
president of the Division of Cataloging and Clas- 
sification of the American Library Association, and 
Mrs. Custer, librarian of the Detroit Institute of 
Arts. 

Willis A. Baxley, Miami, Florida, English, 
geography, and audio-visual teacher. 
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Book Review Digest 


Last April the almost 8,000 librarians who sub- 
scribe to the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST received 
their 1953 annual. As you know, this DIGEST 
consists of short, informative quotes, pro and con, 
from leading American, English, and Canadian 
reviews of the books most appropriate for library 
use. Also provided for each title are classification 
numbers, and subject and title indexes. 

Besides using the DIGEST as a guide in book 
selections, some librarians have been able to use 
its monthly supplements in original ways. For 
example: 


Our Fiction Department clips the monthly .. . 
Digest and attaches the clippings to the author 
cards... (These) are used by the public and the 
staff. 

Our High School pupils are required to read 
four books a year... (and) are often required 
to give a critical estimate of them... (this) is 
where the Digest is invaluable. 


If you, also, are using the DIGEST in some 
unusual way, won't you let us know about it? 


Educational Film Guide 


Victor Schormann, periodicals librarian at West- 
ern Illinois State College, doffs his hat, by mail, to 
the editor of EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE. 
Frankly, we couldn’t agree more thoroughly with 
his recent congratulatory note: 


Congratulations on the 11th edition of the Edu- 
cational Film Guide! 

This is certainly an excellent guide, continuing 
the good service of the past and adding some very 
helpful new features. 

The many users of the Guide will find these fea- 
tures decidedly useful: inclusion of the L.C. catalog 
card order numbers, the E.F.L.A. evaluation card 
numbers, and references to many readily-available 
reviews, together with the indication of the E.F.L.A. 
and other addresses. 


Recent Publications 


New publications issued by The Wilson Com- 
pany include: 


EssAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX, June 
1954 Semiannual. On the service basis. 


INTERNATIONAL INDEX TO PERIODICALS, April 
1953-March 1954. On the service basis. 


EDUCATION INDEX, June 1953-May 1954. On 
the service basis. 


INDEX TO CHILDREN’S PoETRY: First Supple- 
ment, $6. A title, subject, author, and first 
line index to poetry in collections for children 
and youth. Compiled by John E. and Sara 
W. Brewton. 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 1953- 
1954, $1.75. Reference Shelf Vol. 26. No. 3. 
This 17th annual collection concentrates on 
the twenty-six most publicized political issues 
in 1953 and early 1954. Edited by A. Craig 
Baird. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
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There MICROFILM VITAL SPEECHES 
Today’ S PRoBLeMs EDITION —— OF THE DAY — 


First 20 Volumes 
73 35 WEST 42nd STREET 
AUTHORITIES bd New York 36, N. Y. 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches $6.00 a year $11.00 two years 
indexed in Readers’ Guides to Periodical Literature since 1935 issued semi-monthly 











SELF-STIK CLOTH TAPE———— 
+h with LIQUICK LEATHER — 


for Mending Bock Covers you will find that you can restore to new life 

A fine plastic coated cloth with rubber latex old, powdery leather bindings. Willi repair and 

adhesive that sticks firmly. White and six rebind cloth, leather and paper books for a few 

colors, three widths. cents each... 160z. enough for 50 to 100 vol- 

For prices and information write umes $3.95. Ideal for binding magazines. in 

use by Rare Book Departments of many great 

ARTCRAFT SUPPLY COMPANY libraries. 

509 Minnesota Street St. Paul 2, Minnesota. LIQUICK LEATHER Dept. Ww. 


32 Hawley Street Boston 10, Massachusetts 











Books not obtainable from 
ee may be available 
r 


eeeceaty from our stock OUT-OF-PRINT eee, ee 


of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our B K our comprehensive stock 
Search Service. of several hundred 


STECHERT HAFNER, Inc thousand volumes— 
BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. s others through our efi- 
The World’s Leading 
105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. International Booksellers cient search services, 
31 East Tenth Street here and abroad. No 
New York 3, N. Y. charge for searching. 























SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS | NEW? 
1S OUR ONLY ACTIVITY * 
Your Want —— and Cooperation will receive our continued Sears List of 


and service, guaranteed by 25 years ~» 
E a= SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS Subject pnnenings 
Old Chelsea Station, Box 22 New lpn u.w.y. | By Bertha M. Frick; 7th edition; $4.00 589p. 














OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN and H. W. Wilson Co., 950 Lniv. Ave., N. Y. 52 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Wiima Bennett : 
Gummed labels for alphabetica/ file ot CIVIL SERVICE POSITION The New 


223 fields of work and 483 cross York State Department of Civil Service has 

references. Use on ANY Sat : ¢ ‘ ry 

SIZE folders. announced an examination for associate li 

List of booties es peabe. 706 labels. brarian to be held on November 20. The 

ompsete ostpaid. position is in the State Education Department 

STERLING "POWERS. PUBLISHING co. and pays $6,250-7,680. Competition is open to 
Terre Haute |, Indiana fF “pg > f. : 

any qualified United States citizen. Applications 

will be accepted up to October 22. For addi 
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State Department of Service, 
New York. 


HEAD LIBRARIAN needed now by es 
tablished County and City Library. Pleasant 
cultured community in Delta. Salary $3600 
with vacation, social security, sick leave 
REFERENCE (CERTIFIED) LIBRAR- | Apply to: Mrs. J. C. Jeffries, Secretary, 
IAN needed in busy suburban library, 45 | Phillips County Library Board, 136 Oakland, 
minutes from New York City. Beginning | Helena, Arkansas. 

salary from $3600. up depending on educa- 


tion and experience. New York State civil ‘ 
service and retirement. Write Box F, c/o DEPARTMENT HEAD, READERS 


Wilson Library Bulletin. SERVICES for progressive library in pleas- 

ant suburban city near New York. Starting 
salary $4300.00. Graduation from accredited 
. gio St college and library school and two years 
ORDER LIBRARIAN: College Library, appropriate experience in public library re 
Vermont. 11 months, $3200. Library school | quired. Openings also for junior librarians 


raduate, Write Box M, c/o Wilson Libra Same education but experience not required. 
> ; wa Starting salary $3600. Box W, c/o Wilson 


Bulletin. Library Bulletin. 
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Ancient Egyptian “Grease Job” 


Ancient greased their chariot 
axles with petroleum they found in 
natural seepages. Noah used petroleum 
pitch to calk the Ark. And in this coun- 
try, soon after the first successful well, 
oil sold for 10¢ a barrel. These and many 
more historical and modérn facts you 
find about oil in World Book Encyclope- 
dia’s exciting article on “Petroleum.” 
This article takes‘you through all the 
ages of man’s experience with the magi- 
eal black gold, 

You'll discover that petroleum used to 
be bottled as a medicine, that atone 
time refineries threw gasoline away be- 


cause they didn’t know what to do with 
it. You visit oil fields, meet the drilling 
crews, learn what a “Christmas Tree” 
is, what “spudding in” and “whipstock- 
ing” mean. You are there: in all the ex- 
citement when a “big one” comes in, : 
World Book's “Petroleum” Article—21 
fastinating pages including diagrams, 
photographs, and a list of 22 related 
subjects—is typical of World Book cov- 
erage. In World Book, you learn about 
the entire subject—from the men who 
know it best. Little wonder why, year 

after year, more people buy World Book 
than arty other ency 


World Book encyctopepia 


Field ey een: Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois, 
Also publishers of Childcraft, America’s famous child development plan. N 





This is a“face and place” page’ 


Here is a graphic device used 
throughout. the set of twenty vol- 
umes of THE AMERICAN PEOPLES 
ENCYCLOPEDIA to tell where peo- 
ple live, what they do, what they 





























: eat, howthey travel, and many other 
important facts about the fauna and 
flora of their country. 
Throughout the set—wherever 
the editors of THE AMER- 
ACAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
utilize pictures to carry the burden 
_ of explanation. 
“One pictureis worth athousand (a 
wards,” the ancient Chinese ob- 
aH Consider for a moment the 
unique character of che*pictorial 
4 a ' F EF Fad one of a ny of Gear rey sot 
y istics, the type verter wie i” on Many EXciwiree gery 6 
Du ht santero 
: Min, and readable to use. eros 








THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Provides essential information of the world in usable, accurate and readable form for every member of the family. 


20 MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES OF USABLE KNOWLEDGE 


@ 10,000,000 words 
@ 10,000 poges 
@ 50,000 subjects 
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OF BEST BOOKS 
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ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 








CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The figures represent the combined standing of each book based on reports 
from the public libraries of: Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, New 
York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Spring- 
field, and Toronto. 


FICTION 


THOMPSON. Not as a Stranger 

Du Maurier. Mary Anne 

ArNow. The Dollmaker 

STEINBECK. Sweet Thursday 

Keyes. The Royal Box 

CALDWELL. Never Victorious, Never Defeated 
DoucLas. Magnificent Obsession 

MITCHELL. Gone with the Wind 

FAULKNER. A Fable 

Marcu. The Bad Seed 

REMARQUE. A Time to Love and a Time to Die 
GouZENKOo. Fall of a Titan 

Lorts. Bless This House 

Wouk. Caine Mutiny 

GANN. High and Mighty 


NONFICTION 


PEALE. The Power of Positive Thinking 
Rotu. I'll Cry Tomorrow 

Hecut. A Child of the Century 
CHESSMAN. Cell 2455, Death Row 
FOWLER. Minutes of the Last Meeting 
Davis. But We Were Born Free 
KIMBROUGH. Forty Plus and Fancy Free 
MitForD. Madame de Pompadour 
OVERSTREET. The Mind Alive 
BristoLt. TNT, the Power Within You 
GHEERBRANT. Journey to the Far Amazon 
HARRER. Seven Years in Tibet 





READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you in 
selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that have 
been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the library 
by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library staff 

The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except July 
and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


ALDRIDGE, JAMES, 1918- 


Heroes of the Empty View. Knopf 1954 


428p $3.95 
“The post-World War II career of an 
Englishman whose devotion to an Arab cause is 
similar to T. E. Lawrence's absorption in the 
Arabs. When the cause founders and the Eng- 
lishman returns to England he has bitter choices 
to make there.” Publishers’ weekly 


BRYNLEY, DAviID 


Seth. Scribner 1954 311p $3.50 

Seth, born out of wedlock in a small 
Welsh fishing village has a lonely childhood, 
marred by his mother’s murder, his grand- 
mother’s death and his subsequent struggle for 
existence. Eventually as a young man he man- 
ages to escape his earlier sordid environment 
and with the help of friends he secures an 
opportunity to pursue a musical career 


ROBERTS, DoROTHY JAMES, 1903- 


Launcelot, My Brother. Appleton 1954 
373p $3.95 

This story from the tales of the Round 
Table tells “of Launcelot and Guenivere, in a 
visit to Launcelot’s northern keep, Joyous 
Gard. . . There was little of joy in the thwarted 
love between these two, and more of heartbreak, 
as King Arthur knew and closed his eyes until 
Gawaine . . . seeking to sow dissension, forced 
Arthur to act against Launcelot.” Kirkus 


ROBERTSON, EILEEN ARBUTHNOT, 1903- 


Devices and Desires. Macmillan 1954 


229p $3.50 

Thirteen-year-old Hebe takes her dead 
father’s place to guide a party of refugees 
through the wild border country of Greece. 
Although she is sophisticated beyond her years, 
her goal—the dream of a clean, safe respectable 
life in an English boarding school—keeps her 
going through all sorts of hazards 


STONE, IRVING, 1903- 


Love Is Eternal; a novel about Mary 
Todd and Abraham Lincoln. . Double- 
day 1954 468p $3.95 

A sympathetic portrait of Mary Todd Lin- 
coln. The author absolves her from the shrew- 
ishness with which many historians have clothed 
her and pictures her marriage to Abraham Lin- 
coln as a great love story 


WARNER, SYLVIA TOWNSEND, 1893- 


The Flint Anchor; a novel. Viking 1954 
314p $3.75 
A “picture of British family life in the 
nineteenth century. John Barnard, inheritor of 
a family business and a house surrounded by a 
twelve-foot wall, becomes a sort of a Victorian 
tyrant from whom wife and children seek tin 
various forms) what escape they can find.” Re- 
tail Bookseller 


WiILson, ETHEL DAvis 


Swamp Angel. Harper 1954 215p $3 
“The story of Maggie, who ran out on a 
disagreeable husband to return to the forest and 
lake country of British Columbia to which she 
had been born, there to find new problems com- 
—— for by her beloved lake and the small 
y she found there.” American news of books 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


Davis, BURKE 


They Called Him Stonewall; a life of 
Lt. General T. J. Jackson, C.S.A. 
Rinehart 1954 470p illus map $5 

This biography of the Civil War general 

“opens with Jackson presiding over the execu- 

tion of John Brown after Harper's Ferry. It 

skips ahead to the Valley campaign where 

Jackson first showed his abilities, then retreats 

to his early life—and finally transcribes the 

events between his transfer to Richmond until 
his death at Chancellorville.”” Kirkus 











HAVIGHURST, WALTER, 1901- 


Annie Oakley of the Wild West. Mac- 
millan 1954 246p illus $4.50 

“Annie Moses came to Cincinnati for an 
education, but after a shooting match with 
Frank Butler her career began. As a husband 
and wife team, Butler and Oakley (she took the 
name) they traveled through America and Eu- 
rope with (Buffalo Bill's; Wild West show.” 
Kirkus 


HECHT, BEN, 1893- 


Child of the Century. Simon & Schuster 
1954 654p $5 

In this lengthy autobiography the author 
speaks out about every subject under the sun 
that involved him: love, money, God and coun- 
try, religion, artists, unfaithful husbands and 
wives, courage and cowardice—every facet of 
the business of being a human being 


HENREY, MADELEINE (GAL) 1906- 


Madeleine, Young Wife; the autobiogra- 
phy of a French girl, by Mrs Robert 
Henrey. Dutton 1954 380p $4 

Sequel to: Madeleine grown up 

“This third panel of Madeleine's life car- 
ries her story from 1937 to 1953 and concen- 
trates on her farm in France. and the birth of 
her son, the war years in England, and the re- 
turn to Normandy, to pick up the threads and 
pieces of her old life there.” Kirkus 


LUTYENS, EMiILy LYTTON, LApy, 1874- 


Blessed Girl; memoirs of a Victorian 
girlhood chronicled in an exchange of 
letters, 1887-1896. Lippincott 1954 
340p illus $4 

Letters between Emily Lytton and Rev- 
erend Whitwell Elwin in which she poured out 
all the bewildered questions of youth from the 
time she was thirteen until she was married to 

Ned Lutyens. Beyond Emily's subjective world 

are revealed the modes and manners of Vic- 

torian England 


Paris, LEONARD ALLEN, 1912- 


Men and Melodies. Crowell 1954 197p 
$2.75 

“A collection of biographies of the more 
contemporary composers of songs and light 
opera on the American scene.” Kirkus 

Contents: Reginald De Koven; Victor 
Herbert; Harry B. Smith; George M. Cohan; 
Rudolf Friml; Otto Harbach; Sigmund Rom- 
berg; Jerome Kern; Irving Berlin; George 
Gershwin; Vincent Youmans; Cole Porter; Kurt 
Weill; Richard Rodgers; Lorenz Hart; Oscar 
Hammerstein 


Ross, ISHBEL, 1897- 


Rebel Rose; life of Rose O’Neal Green- 
how, Confederate spy. Harper 1954 
294p illus $4 

“Biography of Rose O'Neal Greenhow 
who made history during the Civil War. Her 
spying activities for the Confederacy led to 

Southern victory at Manassas, and because of 
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her wit, charm, and scholarship, she was a 
favorite in European courts and Washington 
mansions.” Huntting 


RUNYON, DAMON, 1918- 


Father's Footsteps. Random House 1954 
180p $2.95 
In this personal book, Damon Runyon’s 
son now reaches back into his memory and, with 
the aid of his father’s letters, reveals for the 
first time the influence on the whole family of 
Runyon’s quest for fame and fortune 


ADVENTURERS ALL 


DAVENPORT, PHILIP 


Voyage of ‘Waltzing Matilda.’ Dodd 
(1954, 232p illus map $3.75 

The adventures of three young men and a 
girl ‘‘on a ten months’ 15,000 mile trip from 
Australia to England in a 46-foot racing cutter. 
For three weeks they explored the desolate 
Patagonian Channels; later hit a reef on their 
way to Magellan Strait, and included a search 
for a ‘lost island’ in their manv experiences.” 
Huntting 


Locke, ARTHUR, 1910- 


Tigers of Trengganu; with a foreword by 
Malcolm MacDonald. Scribner 1954 
191p 33 plates maps $3.50 

“The author served as a (British) Govern- 
ment administrative officer in Trengganu from 

1949-1951. One of his duties was to track 

down and shoot the tigers which were threaten- 

ing the lives and livelihood of the population. 

He describes how some of the tigers met death, 

their habits, and the superstitions and legends 

associated with them.” Huntting 


NEIDER, CHARLES, 1905-_ ed. 


Man Against Nature; tales of adventure 
and exploration; collected and ed. by 
Charles Neider. Harper 1954 483p $5 

“Eye-witness accounts range from Pliny 
the Younger’s description of the eruption of 

Vesuvius that buried Pompeii down to the tor- 

nado that struck Waco, Texas. Historical events 

in pioneering are related by Lindbergh, Peary, 

Byrd, Amundsen, Orville Wright, Heyerdahl, 

Hillary, Cousteau, Beebe, etc.”” Kirkus 


CANADA'S STORY 


CosTAIN, THOMAS BERTRAM, 1885- 


The White and the Gold; the French 
regime in Canada. Doubleday 1954 
482p $5 

This volume covers the history of Canada 
from the early discoveries through the end of 
the seventeenth century. The author tells the 
story in terms of the people who lived it— 

Richelieu, Louis XIV, Frontenac, the Jesuit 

martyrs, the Indians, the coureurs, the habi- 

tants, etc. 
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CIVILIZATION TODAY 


RALPH, PHiILip LEE, 1905- 


Story of Our Civilization; decorations by 
Johannes Troyer. Dutton 1954 319p 
illus $3.75 

“The book presents a survey of the charac- 
teristics and the course of Western civilization 
in an endeavor to estimate its achievements, 
assess its strength and weaknesses, discover its 
persistent or recurrent objective, and suggest 
areas where a more resolute application of its 
resources would be profitable.” Preface 

VoGuE (Periodical) 

Arts of Living; from the pages of Vogue 
magazine with biographical profiles by 
its editors, and a preface by Gilbert 
Highet. Simon and Schuster 1954 190p 


$3 
Twenty writers have contributed articles 
to this book which is a guide to living in the 
twentieth century. Represented are such authors 
as Rebecca West, Alistair Cooke, Oliver La 
Farge, Emily Kimbrough, Elizabeth Bowen, 
Gilbert Highet, etc. 


EVASIVE ELECTORATE 


LUNDBERG, FERDINAND, 1902- 
Harper 1954 


Treason of the People. 
370p $4.50 

The author points out the specific ways in 
which each one of us fails in his duty as a citi- 
zen and brings the failures of democracy right 
home to the people themselves, citing failure to 
vote, avoidance of jury service, evasion of taxes, 
discrimination, indifference to political truths, 
etc. 


HUMOR 


BENCHLEY, ROBERT CHARLES, 1889-1945 


The Benchley Roundup; a selection by 
Nathaniel Benchley of his favorites. 
Drawings by Gluyas Williams. Harper 
1954 333p illus $3.50 

These ninety-odd pieces were chosen from 
thirty years of Robert Benchley’s humorous 
pieces by his son. He selected the pieces he felt 
had the most enduring appeal and those which 
he, himself, liked best 


INDIA’S LEGEND 


MENEN, AUBREY, 1912- 


The Ramayana; as told by Aubrey Menen. 
Scribner 1954 276p $3.50 

A rewriting in modern prose of Valmiki’s 
version of the Hindu epic of the Ramayana. It 
relates the adventures of the young prince 
Rama, who through the intrigues of his enemies 
is forced into exile with his wife, Sita, and his 
brother, Luxmun. Rama's strange adventures 
give him the wisdom and knowledge which 
enable him eventually to regain his country and 
his throne 


OTHER PEOPLE 


INGSTAD, HELGE MARCUS, 1899- 


Nunamiut; among Alaska’s inland Eski- 
mos. Norton 1954 303p illus 33 plates 
map music $3.95 

Published in 1951 in Oslo, Norway, in the 

Norwegian language 

A Norwegian explorer’s “study of the 
Nunamiut Eskimos who live in inland Alaska, 
in the Endicott Mountains, provides a glimpse 
of a Stone Age culture. . . Descriptions of 
hunting methods, housing, eating, sex mores 
combine with insights into Nunamiut mentality 
and genuine friendships with the people to 
«make up this account)” Kirkus 


MEEKER, ODEN 


Report on Africa. Scribner 1954 410p 
illus map $5 
Touches on the people, customs, cities, 
rulers and explosive issues of the following 
areas: Dakar; Dahomey; Liberia; Gold Coast; 
Nigeria; Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi; 
Ituri Forest; French Equatorial Africa; Portu- 
ese & Spanish colonies; South Africa; Mozam- 
ique; Tanganyika; Zanzibar; Kenya; Uganda; 
Ethiopia; Sudan 


OUR COUNTRY 


LEIGHTON, CLAIRE VERONICA Hope, 1900- 


Where Land Meets Sea; the tide line of 
Cape Cod; written and engraved by 
Clare Leighton. Rinehart 1954 202p 
illus $4 

“A gathering of personal impressions of 
seasonal activities on Cape Cod by a British 
author who, although she has lived on the Cape 
only 10 years, is thoroughly imbued with the 
charm of its basic, enduring life as well as the 
picturesque qualities enjoyed by summer visi- 
tors.” Bkl. 


SANDOZ, MARI, 1907- 


Buffalo Hunters; the story of the hide 
men. Hastings House 1954 372p illus 
maps (American procession ser) $4.50 

Covers “the decade following the Civil 

War, when millions of buffaloes were being 

hunted into extinction. It wasm time of fron- 

tier law, and while business in hides boomed 
for the white fortune hunters, the Indians who 

lived on buffalo meat slowly starved. By 1877 

Indian resistance had been broken, the buffalo 

herds had vanished, and the hunters turned to 

ranching and homesteading.” Bkl. 


SAVETH, EpwARD NORMAN, 1915- ed. 


Understanding the American past; Ameri- 
can history and its interpretation writ- 
ten and ed. by Edward N. Saveth. 
Little 1954 613p $6 

“Thirty-two historians explain the issues 
and movements that have formed the history of 
the United States. In his long introduction, 

Dr. Saveth traces the evolution of American 

historical writing and in short prefaces to the 

selections explains why each adds to our under- 
standing of the American past.” Huntting 











SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


JUNGK, ROBERT, 1913- 


Tomorrow Is Already Here; tr. by Mar- 
guerite Waldman; with an introduc- 
tion by Herbert Agar. Simon & Schu- 
ster 1954 241p map $3.50 

Impressions of a European reporter's trip 
through America in relation to its progress and 
achievements in science and technology. It is 
his contention that we are striving for omnipo- 
tence and he fears the horrors which could now 
result from abuse of our scientific knowledge 


LANG, DANIEL, 1913- 


The Man in the Thick Lead Suit. Ox- 
ford 1954 207p $3.50 


Some pieces which have appeared origi- 
nally in the “New Yorker,” which bear on 
atomic science and scientists of our time 

Contents: A romantic urge; Something in 
the sky; Bombs away; Blackjack and flashes; 
The man in the thick suit; The coming thing; 
An A-house with garden; Camellias and bombs; 
Farewell to string and sealing wax; A deacon 
at Oak Ridge 


TRAVEL 


De Leeuw, HENDRIK, 1891- 


Crossroads of the Mediterranean. Han- 
over House 1954 244p illus map $3.75 


The author tells of his travels through 
Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia in North Africa. 
Intermingled with descriptions of such things as 
Moorish cafes, mosques, native markets, fakirs, 
etc. are some of the legends, superstitions, and 
social customs of the countries visited. An epi- 
logue contains helpful information for the 
tourist 


PATTERSON, GEORGE NEILSON, 1920- 


Journey with Loshay. Norton 1954 24&p 
illus map $3.75 


First published in London by Faber and 
Faber, 1954 with title: Tibetan journey 

“After the Chines Communist invasion of 
the eastern border of Tibet, the author, a medi- 
cal missionary, made a terrifying journey to 
India for supplies over untravelled roads and 
through a number of frightening hazards.” 
Retail bookseller 


SITWELL, SIR OSBERT, BART, 1892- 


The Four Continents; being more discur- 
sions on travel, art and life; drawings 
by Daniel Maloney. Harper 1954 281p 
illus $4 


Essays inspired by the author's travels in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. He dis- 
cusses many topics suggested by his recollec- 
tions such as magicians, fireworks, the less 
publicized charms of New York, a ravello land- 
scape, American tourists, etc. 


MURPHY, 
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WOMAN'S PAGE 


JACKSON, ANNETTE 


My Life in the Maine Woods; a game 
warden’s wife in the Allagash country. 
Norton 1954 236p map $3.50 

Map on lining-papers 

The life of the wife of a game warden in 
northern Maine, who shared her husband's life 
and brought up four children, living not so 
much by the calendar as by the changing of the 
seasons 

Grace EMLINE (BARSTOW) 
1888- 

Your Deafness Is Not You; new design 
for deafness. Harper 1954 238p $3 

The author tells of her experiences in 
meeting the onslaught of deafness and in learn- 
ing to live purposefully beyond the disability. 

It explains to the hearing just what it means to 

be deafened. It offers comment on hearing aids, 

on lip reading, on telephoning, note-taking 
techniques, and automobile driving 


RITTER, CHRISTIANE 


A Woman in the Polar Night; tr. from 
the German by Jane Degras; with a 
map and 24 line drawings by the au- 
thor. Dutton 1954 223p illus map $3 
“The author reluctantly left a comfortable 
home in Germany to join her husband, a com- 
mercial hunter, for a year at an isolated post on 
Spitsbergen. Her narrative reveals the courage 
with which she adjusted to the primitive living 
conditions, took part in hunting expeditions 
with her husband and his partner, learned about 
polar weather and animals.”’ Bkl. 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


ARNOLD, ELLIOTT, 1912- 


Broken Arrow; with illus. by Frank 
Nicholas. Duell; Little 1954 246p 
illus $3 

An edition for young readers of the au- 

thor’s “Blood brother” first published 1947 

A story of friendship between an Indian 
chief and an American scout. It tells also of the 
last of the Great Indian wars, when the Apache 
chief Cochise, maddened by white treachery, led 
his people in a fight to the death against the 
tide of white settlers 


Brapy, Rita G. 


Jane Cameron, Schoolmarm; illus. by 
Genia ipseud- Abelard-Schuman 1954 
203p illus $2.50 

Pweg Cameron comes from the city to take 
her first teaching job in a small town high 
school. She finds it necessary to learn the ways 
of a small town at the same time that she is 
learning to teach. Many problems arise—plagi- 
arism, a basketball scandal, a boy student who 
gets himself into serious trouble—but eventu- 
ally Jane finds a solution to all of them 
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EDMONDS, WALTER DUMAUX, 1903- 


Hound Dog Moses and the Promised 
Land; story by Walter D. Edmonds; 
pictures by William Gropper. Dodd 
1954 unp illus $2.50 

The tale of a hound dog that goes to 
heaven only to be confronted with a sign on the 
gates informing him that dogs are not allowed. 

Needless to say, there are dog lovers already 

inside, who are willing to help him. Among 

them are such famous characters as Daniel 

Boone, Kit Carson and St Francis of Assisi 


GAER, JOSEPH, 1897- 
. .. Adventures of Rama; illus. by Randy 
Monk. Little 1954 210p illus $3 
Based on the Valmiki version of the an- 
cient Hindu epic of the Ramayana. This story 
relates the adventures of Prince Rama, an in- 
carnation of the Hindu god, Vishnu. Unjustly 
banished from his kingdom, Rama fled with his 
wife, Sita, to the south. Sita was captured by 
the wicked king, Ravan, but after many difficul- 
ties Rama succeeded in winning back both his 
wife and his kingdom 


GENDRON, VAL 


Powder and Hides; decorations by Rus 
Anderson. Longmans 1954 230p illus 
$3 

The adventures of young Johnny Doane 
who, in 1873, went with Jed Hardy, an old 
scout, on a buffalo hunt on the Great Plains. 

Johnny learned to hunt with the Indians, and 

to shoot buffalo. Best of all, he tamed a wild 

horse by his own courage and devotion but later 
gave up the horse as a ransom to the Indians 
for a Mexican rancher’s daughter 


VETTER, MARJORIE (MEYN) 

Cargo for Jennifer; decorations by Peter 
Spier. Longmans 1954 240p illus (a 
Junior Literary Guild selection) $3 

“Jennifer spends an important year in 

Cuba with Spanish relatives. While there she 

learns a new appreciation of her own country 

and Cuba, makes many friends, and finds her 
true vocation.” Huntting 


SUBTEEN 


Brock, EMMA LILLIAN, 1886- 


Ballet for Mary; written and illus. by 
Emma L. Brock. Knopf 1954 79p 
illus $2.50 

This story tells how Mary, ungraceful as 
she was, learned to dance, how she and six 
other little girls staged a ballet play and finally, 
how Mary emerged as the heroine of the occa- 
sion on the opening night 


CLEARY, BEVERLY 


Henry and Ribsy; illus. by Louis Darling. 
Morrow 1954 192p illus $2.50 


More about Henry Huggins experiences in 
and out of trouble. Father promises to take 
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Henry salmon fishing if he can keep his dog, 
Ribsy, out of mischief for a month. Hilarious 
“accidents” recur as the dog steals a policeman’s 
lunch, bothers the garbage collector, etc. Henry 
finally becomes a fisherman, notwithstanding 
Ribsy 


GALT, THOMAS FRANKLIN, 1908- 


Rise of the Thunderer by, Tom Galt; 
illus. by John Mackey. Crowell 1954 
196p illus $3 

The ancient Greek story of creation—-how 

Earth was born from great boulders that had 

floated in the air; how the gods struggled in 

mighty battle for control over heaven and over 
the world of man is narrated 


GODDEN, RUMER, 1907- 


Impunity Jane; the story of a pocket 
oll; illus. by Adrienne Adams. Vi- 
king 1954 47p illus $2.50 

A story about Jane, a 4-inch “pocket doll” 
neglected by four generations of little girls who 
finally finds —— with a 7-year-old boy 
who steals her from his cousin. He and his 
friends use Jane as a model to fly their “rocket 
ships,” sail their boats and live in their toy 
houses 


Liu, BEATRICE 


Little Wu and the Watermelons; illus. 
by Graham Peck. Follett 1954 96p 
illus $2.50 

Winner of the Charles W. Follett award, 

1954 

Against the background of life in a Chi- 
nese peasant village is told the story of ten-year 
old Wu and how he succeeded in raising water- 
melon’s from seeds, working hard to be able to 
grow, sell them and buy his mother an ornament 


MacGREGOR, ELLEN, 1906-1954 


Miss Pickerell Goes to the Arctic; illus. 
by Paul Galdone. McGraw 1954 126p 
illus (Whittlesey House publications ) 
$2.50 

The fourth book about the salty elderly 


spinster, Miss Pickerell, and her remarkable 
travels 

Clothed in skin boots, parka, snow shoes, 
and carrying her famous umbrella, Miss Pick- 
erell goes to the Arctic with a snowmobile to 
investigate the weather 


PICTURE BOOKS 


FATIO, LOUISE 


The Happy Lion; pictures by Roger Du- 
voisin. McGraw 1954 unp illus (Whit- 
tlesey House publications) $1.95 

“The Happy Lion lived in the zoo of a 
small French town and was everyone's friend— 
or so he thought—until one day his cage was 
left unlocked and he strolled out to return the 
townspeople’s visits.” McClurg. Book news 








SCHLEIN, MIRIAM, 1926- 
How Do You Travel? Pictures by Paul 
Abingdon 1954 unp illus 


Galdone. 
$1.50 


A picture book “with a few rhymed lines 
accompanying each drawing of an animal or 
human traveling by foot, by boat, by sled, and 
just about every other kind of locomotion.” 
Publishers’ weekly 


READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


THAYER, JANE 
Where’s Andy; pictures by Meg Wohl- 
berg. Morrow 1954 46p illus $2 
Deciding it would be fun to evade Mother, 
four-year-old Andy hides behind a tree outsice, 
then follows her into the house and tiptoes 
around behind her while she looks for him 
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Arms, G. W. and Locke, L. G. eds. Sym- 
posium. Rinehart 1954 $4.50 

BENTLEY, A. F. Inquiry into Inquiries. 
Beacon Press 1954 $6 

BERGER, MORROE; ABEL, T. F. and PAGE, 
C. H. eds. Freedom and Control in Mod- 
ern Society. Van Nostrand 1954 $6 

DEWEY, JOHN. Essays in Experimental 
Logic. Dover 1953 $3.50 

ELTON, WILLIAM, ed. Aesthetics and Lan- 
guage. Philosophical Lib. 1954 $4.75 

Hsu, F. L. K. ed. Aspects of Culture and 
Personality. Abelard-Schuman 1954 $4 


HucGues, J. M. C. Negro Novelist. Citadel 
Press 1953 $4 


LockE, L. G.; GiBsOoN, W. M. and ARMs, 
G. W. eds. Readings for Liberal Educa- 
tion. Rev. ed. Rinehart 1952 $5.50 


RICHMAN, ROBERT, ed. Arts at Mid-cen- 
tury. Horizon Press 1954 $5 


SCHNITTKIND, H. T. and SCHNITTKIND, 
D. A. Living Adventures in Philosophy. 
Hanover House 1954 $2.95 


SETTON, K. M. and WINKLER, H. R. eds. 
Great Problems in European Civilization. 
Prentice-Hall 1954 $7.65 

SPENCER, R. F. ed. Method and Perspec- 
tive in Anthropology. Univ. of Minn. 
Press 1954 $4.50 

STEVENSON, L. G. Nobel Prize Winners in 
Medicine and Physiology, 1901-1950. 
Schuman 1953 $6.50 

THORPE, L. P. and SCHMULLER, A. M. 
Contemporary Theories of Learning. Ron- 
ald 1954 $5.50 

TREVELYAN, G. M. Layman’s Love of Let- 
ters. Longmans 1954 $2.50 

WAGENKNECHT, E. C. Preface to Litera- 
ture. Holt 1954 $4 

Weis, H. K. Pragmatism. 
1954 $2.75 

WESSMANN, L. T. ed. “Those Having 
Torches. . .”" Economic Essays in Honor 
of Alzada Comstock. Mount Holyoke 
College 1954 $3 

Witkins, E. H. History of Italian Litera- 
ture. Harvard Univ. Press 1954 $7.50 
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